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MISSION. 


The MILITARY REVIEW dissemi- 
nates modern military thought and 
current Army doctrine concerning 
command and staff procedures of 
the division and higher echelons 
and provides a forum for articles 
which stimulate military thinking. 
Authors, civilian and military alike, 
are encouraged to submit articles 
which will assist in the fulfillment 


of this mission. 
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POLICY. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
views expressed in the original ar- 
ticles in this magazine are those 
of the individual authors and not 
those of the Department of the 
Army or the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 


Editor. 
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The United States Army Reserve 


Major General Ralph W. Zwicker, United States Army 
Commanding General, XX United States Army Corps (Reserve) 


It is the primary purpose of the mobilization plan to assure that there are 
trained individuals and units in the Reserve components necessary for the 


execution of its wartime tasks . . 


. ready to contribute to the discharge of the 


Army’s mission in any type of ground conflict anywhere, anytime... . 


This two-part article consists of a 
general explanation of the over-all 
United States Army Reserve program 
in Part I and a more specific analysis 
of the current Army Corps (Reserve) 
organization in Part II.—Editor. 


‘i United States Army, as part of 
the triservice defense team, stands ready 
to discharge its responsibilities under 
varying conditions of warfare—cold or 
hot, conventional or nuclear, limited or 
general. 

A vital element in the Army’s contribu- 
tion to the national defense is the United 
States Army Reserve. In view of the 
relatively small size of our Active Army 
compared to that of our potential enemies, 
the role of the USAR as a further deter- 
rent to aggression assumes increased im- 
portance. It is the mission of the USAR 
to provide, in the event of war or national 
emergency and at such other times as na- 
tional security may require, units effec- 
tively organized, trained, and equipped, 
and qualified individuals for necessary re- 
placement and expansion of the Army. 
To accomplish this mission effectively the 


—General Maxwell D. Taylor 


USAR strives for maximum efficiency in 
organization and keeps abreast of the 
modernizations in the art of warfare. 

The officer and enlisted personnel within 
the Army Reserve are divided into three 
general groupings (see Figure 1)—Ready 
Reserve, Standby Reserve, and Retired 
Reserve. The Ready Reserve consists of 
those units and individuals required and 
available for prompt entry upon active 
duty during any expansion of the Army in 
time of war, or national emergency when 
declared by Congress or proclaimed by the 
President, or when otherwise authorized 
by law. 

The Standby Reserve consists of indi- 
viduals available for involuntary employ- 
ment in the expansion of the Army only 
upon declaration of war or a national 
emergency declared by Congress. Excep- 
tions to this provision are those personnel 
possessing certain critical military occu- 
pational specialty classifications who may 
be called to duty by the President after 
that specific category of personnel is ex- 
hausted in the Ready Reserve. 

The primary organizational objective of 
the Ready Reserve is to develop units 
whose authorized strength is made up of 


Impact of new tasks, changed concepts, revised organizations, and im- 
proved doctrine vital to our modern Army is reflected in the/re eorgani- 
\ zation of the USAR program under the Army Corps (Reserve) system\ 
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qualified personnel. The majority of the 
personnel in these units are grouped in 
three categories. First, there are the prior 
servicemen and servicewomen who, al- 
though they are without obligation for 
further service, voluntarily elect to par- 
ticipate in Reserve training and join spe- 
cific units. Second, there are those prior 
service personnel who were inducted after 
1 September 1955 under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. They have an obliga- 
tion to participate in training in some 
Reserve component. The third type con- 
sists of those nonprior service personnel 
who enlist in the Army Reserve under the 
six-month Active Duty Training Program. 





Major General Ralph W. Zwicker was 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1927; the U. S. Army Infan- 
try School in 1933; the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in 1941; 
the Naval War College in 1945; and the 
National War College in 1947. At the be- 
ginning of World War II he served as 
Assistant Chief of Staff G3, 94th Infan- 
try Division, and as Assistant to the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Operations of 
Army Ground Forces in Washington. In 
May 1944 he went to Europe where he 
commanded the 38th Infantry Regiment, 
and subsequently was appointed Chief of 
Staff, 2d Infantry Division. In June 1947 
he was assigned to the Operations and 
Training Division, Army General Staff, 
and in 1949 was Deputy to the Special As- 
sistant to the Chief of Staff for Civilian 
Component Affairs. He saw duty with the 
European Command Headquarters as Dep- 
uty Director of the Operations and Train- 
ing Division and in August 1950 assumed 
command of the 18th Infantry Regiment, 
European Command. Following an ap- 
pointment as an instructor at the National 
War College in 1952, General Zwicker was 
named Assistant Division Commander, 5th 
Infantry Division, and in July 1953 was 
appointed Commander of Camp Kilmer. 
In 1954 he served as Commander of the 
Southwestern Command, Armed Forces 
Far East. He was named G1 of AFFE, 
Eighth Army in 1956 followed by assign- 
ment as Commander, 24th Division in Ko- 
rea. General Zwicker now is Commanding 
General, XX United States Army Corps 
(Reserve), Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Allocation of Reserve units is deter- 


mined by several interrelated factors. The 
potential of a specific area to support the 
unit, discussed later in relation to the 
geographical area assigned the corps, is 
a major factor. Particular attention is 
given to the long-range capability of the 
community to support the unit at full au- 
thorized strength. The locations and types 
of other Reserve component units, those 
of the other services as well as those of 
the Army National Guard, must be con- 
sidered; competition between services 
must be carefully avoided. 

A second major factor, a basic one at 
Department of the Army level, is the 
status of the unit in the Army’s mobiliza- 
tion requirements. The types and num- 
ber of units in the Ready Reserve are de- 
termined, basically, by the estimated 
mobilization requirements of the Army. 
The priority for each type unit in the 
mobilization program is determined by the 
relative urgency for that type unit in an 
emergency. Those units of high priority 
which are beyond the capability of the 
Active Army and the Army National 
Guard to provide are organized within the 
USAR. 

Many of the units which are organized 
within the USAR are of the category 
known as “separate” units and are of the 
support type. As examples, within the XX 
US Army Corps (Reserve), in addition to 
two infantry divisions, there are about 
153 separate units including engineer bri- 
gade headquarters, ordnance group head- 
quarters, medical battalions, separate civil 
affairs companies, and intelligence, postal, 
and finance detachments. 

Development of effective units is a pri- 
mary objective of the Reserve program. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
many more reservists are assigned to con- 
trol groups than to units. In the event of 
mobilization, reinforcements necessary to 
bring Active Army and Reserve units to 
authorized strength will come from these 
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control groups. Within the Ready Reserve 
the various major control 


groups are 
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guidance on priorities will provide that 
reservists who have served the shortest 
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Congress of war or national emergency. 
Members of the Retired Reserve, if quali- 
fied, can be ordered to active duty involun- 
tarily under similar circumstances pro- 
vided it is determined by the Secretary of 
the Army that adequate numbers of quali- 
fied individuals are not readily available 
in the Ready Reserve or in the Standby 
Reserve. 

This brief explanation of the USAR will 
provide a general background for the fol- 
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new concepts with a resultant increase in 
effectiveness. This is reflected in the adop- 
tion of the Army Corps (Reserve) system 
replacing the less flexible and less efficient 
military districts. 

Although there now exist 13 of such 
corps, with one more planned for organi- 
zation, this discussion is based on the mis- 
sions, organizational structure, and ex- 
perience factors of the XX United States 
Army Corps (Reserve). Variation in the 





Headquarters XX United States Army Corps (Reserve), Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 


lowing discussion of the mechanics of ad- 
ministering the program through the 
Army Corps (Reserve) organization. 


PART II 
THE ARMY CORPS (RESERVE) 


New tasks, changed concepts, revised 
organizations, and improved doctrine are 
vital to our modern Army in this “nuclear 
age.” Old ways and means give way to 


organizational structure of the corps may 
exist, but all have the same basic mission. 

The XX United States Army Corps 
(Reserve) was activated at Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, on 20 September 1957, by the Second 
United States Army at the direction of 
United States Continental Army Com- 
mand. At the same time, a United States 
Army Garrison (Inactive) was organized 
at Fort Hayes. The mission of this latter 
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organization is to perform essential house- 
keeping duties as well as to provide neces- 
sary administrative and logistic support 
not only to the corps but to selected Ac- 
tive Army elements located within the 
boundaries of the corps area. Personnel 
spaces for both the corps and the garrison 
were provided from spaces previously as- 
signed to the military districts in the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia, and the caretaker detachment of 
Fort Hayes, Ohio. The purpose was to 


tion of Headquarters XX United States 
Army Corps (Reserve) is indicated in 
Figure 2. 
Responsibilities 

The Commanding General of the XX 
United States Army Corps (Reserve) is 
responsible for command of all units, de- 
tachments, individuals, and activities of 
the USAR within the geographical limits 
of his command. (See Figure 3.) He is 
further responsible for supervision of the 
training, administration, and support of 
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field test the United States Army Corps 
(Reserve) concept. 

The Second United States Army plan 
for deactivation of the military districts 
and activation of United States Army 
Corps was dubbed Plan Purify. This title 
was significant in that with the creation 
of the corps from the former military dis- 
tricts the new organization emerged re- 
lieved of many responsibilities for non- 
USAR missions. 

Tables of distribution approved for XX 
United States Army Corps (Reserve) 
were based upon a then current Depart- 
ment of the Army requirement for reduc- 
tion in headquarters staffs. The organiza- 
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the USAR elements of his corps. These 
responsibilities are so extensive as to in- 
clude each aspect of command—personnel 
management; intelligence; counterintelli- 
gence and security; operations and train- 
ing; provisions for physical and mental 
examination; logistics; programing, budg- 
eting, and management; and pay and 
allowances to include monetary uniform 
allowances for Reserve officers. Many re- 
sponsibilities for the conduct of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) 
program have been delegated to the corps 
by the Commanding General, Second 
United States Army. 

The corps mission requires that it op- 
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erate in a manner differing from that of 
a tactical corps. Figure 2 points up a lack 
of special staff officers as a major differ- 
ence in organization. Many of the duties 
which the special staff normally would 
perform must, therefore, be assigned to 
the military posts and US Army depots 
which render necessary logistic support 
to the corps and are located within the 
corps boundaries or adjacent thereto. 
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the corps area. These small commands are 
carried on tables of distribution of the 
corps headquarters and limited in size to 
two or more officers, one or more enlisted 
men, and the minimum necessary Depart- 
ment of the Army civilians. 

Within the corps, sector commands have 
been organized for the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky. Within Ohio, the 
mission of supervising the USAR advisory 
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The many aspects of the mission of the 
corps commander require that the head- 
quarters be primarily administrative. 
Thousands of personnel records of reserv- 
ists, as well as those pertaining to admin- 
istration, training, supply, housing, and 
inspections, are maintained. 


Organization 
To assist the corps commander in the 
accomplishment of his mission, senior 
Active Army representatives are provided 
in sector commands—the subdivisions of 


groups (area commands) has been made 
a responsibility of the deputy corps com- 
mander. Additionally, the deputy corps 
commander supervises and controls ROTC 
activities delegated to the corps. The 
ROTC detachments within each state are 
grouped by table of distribution into a 
separate US Army instructor group. 
Each sector command is subdivided into 
US Army Reserve area commands com- 
manded by USAR unit advisors who serve 
as the area commander as an additional 
duty. He commands and supervises Active 
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Army advisory personnel assigned to his 


command. The sector commander may 
delegate command of US Army Reserve 
nongeneral officer command units to the 
area commander. 


Unit Advisors 

Unit advisor personnel are responsible 
for organizational administration, train- 
ing proficiency, operational capabilities, 
and the mobilization readiness status of 
the units which they advise and assist. 
Assisting Active Army personnel in the 
accomplishment of these responsibilities 
are Department of the Army civilian em- 
ployees who serve as USAR unit admin- 
istrative assistants, unit, storekeepers, and 
training center or area supply officers. 

While the corps commander has respon- 
sibility for all aspects of the USAR pro- 
gram, he does not control all the means 
which are required in the accomplishment 
of its mission; therefore, existing Active 
Army installations throughout the corps 
area have been directed by higher head- 
quarters to furnish specific support. For 
example, field maintenance support for 
Reserve units is furnished by six different 
installations. Repairs and utilities and 
construction and leasing functions are 
performed for Reserve units located within 
a prescribed geographical area. The corps 
commander exerts his influence on logisti- 
cal activities by means of coordination, 
control of funds, and establishment of sup- 
ply priorities. 

Progress in many fields has been made 
under the corps concept. Although much 
of this was planned during development, a 
great deal has been created or developed 
since the corps became operational. 


Training 
One of the major objectives of the corps 
is improvement in training of USAR 
units. Marked progress has been made in 
this field. The end for further improve- 
ment, however, is not yet in sight. The 
completion of current reorganization of 
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USAR units should make available mem- 
bers of the corps staff in adequate number 
for still closer supervision and improve- 
ment of USAR training. 

Activation of the XX United States 
Army Corps (Reserve) resulted in a staff 
exceeding that of any single military dis- 
trict in number of personnel, versatility, 
and capabilities. As an average, the offi- 
cers of the corps staff represent higher 
grades, more years of service, and broader 
military experience than were to be found 
in the staff of each military district. Con- 
sequently, the training guidance furnished 
the USAR units by the corps is more effec- 
tive than that provided previously by the 
military districts. 


Some specialization is permitted in the 
employment of members of this staff. In 
addition, the strength of the corps staff 
permits flexibility in the employment of 
its members not heretofore possible, and 
temporary emphasis may be placed on the 
most critical training problems without 
detriment to continuation of the routine 
operation of the headquarters. The corps 
staff generally is better qualified to raise 
the standards of training by staff inspec- 
tions and supervision than was the 
military district. Supervision can be ad- 
ministered by the application of uniform 
training standards over an area of three 
states. 

The training of USAR general officer 
commands (GOC’s) has benefited from the 
adoption of the corps concept, which places 
the GOC’s within the command of the 
corps commander. Under the military dis- 
trict the GOC’s were commanded directly 
by the Army commander, despite the fact 
that the unit advisors serving these units 
were commanded by the respective district 
chiefs. When compared to this situation, 
training supervision and guidance pro- 
vided the GOC’s by the corps headquar- 
ters results in a more complete, close-range 
coverage of the training deficiencies in the 
units, and the capability of effecting 
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promptly the necessary measures to cor- 
rect existing deficiencies. 

Another area in which the corps has in- 
directly improved training is in increased 
attention to training recommendations re- 
ferred to higher headquarters. Such recom- 
mendations, determined after a careful 
study of existing factors, have had a high 





The XX US Army Corps (Reserve) Com- 
mander, Major General Ralph W. Zwicker, 
right, representing the Secretary of De- 
fense, presents the Department of De- 
fense Reserve Award to Mr. Walter D. 
Kramer. The award is given for outstand- 
ing support of the USAR program. 


degree of acceptability by Headquarters 
Second United States Army, with the re- 
sultant improvement in training. 


Span of Control 
In an effort to reduce the number of unit 
commanders reporting directly to the corps 
commander, separate battalions, companies, 
and detachments are attached for train- 
ing, administration, and operational con- 
trol to larger USAR units whenever prac- 
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ticable. Attachments of units are made on 
the basis of similarity of mission, concept 
of employment, or on the basis of arm or 
service. Commanders of the USAR units 
to which smaller units are attached are 
made responsible for approval of training 
programs, training schedules, and for ac- 
tive training supervision of the attached 
units. Final approval of the training pro- 
grams for all units rests with the corps. 
Training schedules which are prepared 
from approved training programs nor- 
mally are approved by the respective unit 
advisor acting for the corps commander. 

The consolidation of the administration 
formerly performed by the headquarters 
of the military districts at corps head- 
quarters has markedly reduced the amount 
of paper in circulation. Although there 
was an initial flood of implementing di- 
rectives and explanations of the new con- 
cept, in the day-to-day paperwork there 
has been a great reduction. Directives, 
correspondence, and other media now are 
prepared for receipt and action by the 
lowest unit echelon. They are now so 
written that they do not require explana- 
tion or implementing instructions by any 
of the various intermediate command 
levels. 


One major dissimilarity from normal 
administrative channels is worthy of note. 
With units meeting only one night a week, 
an administrative matter sent through 
command channels would be delayed un- 
duly at each intervening headquarters. As 
a result many administrative matters are 
forwarded directly to the lowest unit com- 
mander concerned, with information copies 
to his superiors. Replies often take the 
same route. 

Reduction in the number of headquar- 
ters which receive and interpret directives 
of higher headquarters naturally tends to 
codify those interpretations. The training 
programs, logistical support, objectives, 
and supervision are standardized through- 
out larger geographical areas. The diver- 
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gencies existing between units within the 
three states composing the corps area have 
been reduced for a better operation with 
increased effectiveness. 


Logistics 
In the field of logistics, corps has ef- 
fected the improvement of support by flex- 
ibility in the use of funds, better utiliza- 





leasing functions, and site selection for 
housing USAR units has been most ad- 
vantageous. State lines can be disregarded 
in the procurement and utilization of fa- 
cilities. Responsibility for support of the 
corps’ standardization of construction 
plans, and parking and maintenance facil- 
ities has been accomplished. The full-time 
participation by qualified staff personnel 


Reservists of Company C, 307th Signal Battalion, participate in the flag raising dur- 
ing dedication of the new United States Army Reserve Training Center, Marion, Ohio 


tion of supplies, transfers within the corps 
area, and the establishment of standards 
and priorities. USAR divisional units with 
home stations in more than one state may 
receive equal and coordinated support. The 
logistic staff has been able to devote al- 
most full time to the support of USAR 
units because the mission of Active Army 
support has been assigned to other Active 
Army activities. 

The establishment of an element to plan, 
supervise, and coordinate construction, 
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of the corps has improved the capability 
of USAR units to draw, store, maintain, 
and properly utilize available equipment 
during their training at home stations. 


Personnel 


In the field of personnel management, 
the higher grades plus the experience of 
the staff and administrative personnel in 
the corps are advantageous to the USAR 
program. The headquarters has impor- 
tant responsibilities for procuring, retain- 
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ing, and developing qualified officer and 
enlisted reservists. With particular refer- 
ence to the USAR control groups, it is 
currently possible for the corps to place 
greater emphasis upon the furtherance of 
military education and knowledge of re- 
servists not assigned to units. 

This is particularly true of control group 
officers. A program of continuous review 
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aspect of the USAR program that in- 
creased emphasis upon the management 
of control group personnel will continue 
to produce worthwhile gains. 

Under the corps concept, all advisors 
and USAR units are commanded by the 
corps commander; however, XX United 
States Army Corps (Reserve) has dele- 
gated command of nongeneral officer 





Members of 83d Infantry Division (USAR) with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, conduct 
a road march as part of their Annual Unit Training at Camp Breckinridge, Kentucky 


USAR units to the sector commanders. 
(See Figure 3.) Improvement has been 
brought about by corps’ command author- 
ity as opposed to distant command super- 
vision under the military district concept. 


and analysis of 201 files of control group 
officers was initiated when the corps re- 
placed the former military districts. At- 
tention is given to the counseling of per- 
sonnel when circumstances indicate the 
need for such service. Under the military 
district organization these activities were 
not available or were conducted on a min- 
imum basis. Since the development of 
qualified personnel who will be available 
as reinforcements in the event of mobili- 


zation is mandatory, it is an important 


Civil Defense 
A mission of the Active Army for which 
the corps is well-suited is that of coordi- 
nation and liaison between the Armed 
Forces and the state and local officials in 
matters pertaining to ground defense of 
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critical installations, civil disasters, or 
other emergencies requiring the joint ef- 
fort of military and civilian agencies. The 
corps commander has been directed to as- 
sist the Second United States Army Com- 
mander in this coordination and liaison. 
As in the past, much of this liaison con- 
tinues to be done at the unit advisor level; 
however, the effectiveness of the XX 
United States Army Corps (Reserve) is 
demonstrated by increased coordination 
and more effective liaison between neigh- 
boring state and civil officials, as evidenced 
in annual Operation Alert exercises. 

In the event of a national emergency, 
civil defense may become a major field of 
endeavor involving not only all USAR 
units, but also local civilian organizations. 
It is a part of the XX United States Army 
Corps (Reserve) mission to ensure that 
USAR units are ready to assist their com- 
munities in addition to being completely 
trained and combat ready. They can be 
depended upon to carry out their role in 
disaster relief. 

Should the Army headquarters become 
inoperative as a result of enemy action 
or other cause during a period of mobiliza- 
tion, the corps concept has distinct advan- 
tages. The Reserve component personnel 
element of the corps can accomplish the 
mobilization mission much more effectively 
than the military districts. 


Management 


Efficient financial management of avail- 
able resources in order to accomplish the 
mission effectively is a corps objective. 
The broader base afforded by a corps area 
provides the Comptroller a better oppor- 
tunity to assist in accomplishing this ob- 
jective. It is somewhat early in the pro- 
gram to state savings effected in dollars 
and cents accurately; however, it gener- 
ally is accepted that the use of available 
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funds is being accomplished in a manner 
which affords a greater return for each 
dollar spent. 

An important aspect of the corps con- 
cept is the increased opportunity for em- 
phasis upon community relations. In this 
field the corps has a distinct advantage 
over the military district concept. The 
grade of the commander, the history and 
traditions of the XX United States Army 
Corps, together with a command struc- 
ture in keeping with recognized concepts, 
enhance the acceptability of the corps 
concept by the civilian community. The 
XX United States Army Corps (Reserve) 
accomplishes the mission of community re- 
lations by requiring each of the area com- 
mands and each ROTC instructor group 
to appoint an officer with the additional 
duty of information officer. The executive 
officer of the sector commander acts as an 
advisor in matters of policy involving local 
relations and publicity. 


Conclusion 

This comparison between the corps con- 
cept of the USAR program and that for- 
merly carried out under the military dis- 
tricts does not infer that the ultimate has 
been reached. There still are flaws, still 
voids which must be filled, and still changes 
to be made. All corps headquarters are 
constantly reviewing their structure, di- 
rectives, and methods of operation. What 
is accepted as “excellent” today is dis- 
carded for something better tomorrow. It 
is believed that organization of the USAR 
under the corps concept has made great 
strides toward producing “Reserve com- 
ponents ... ready to contribute to the 
discharge of the Army’s mission ... any- 
where, anytime. .’ The XX United 
States Army Corps (Reserve) is proud 
of its selection as one of the first two 
corps organized to accomplish this mis- 
sion. 















FRUNZE RIDES AGAIN 


Walter Darnell Jacobs 


2 A degree, Mikhail Vasilievich Frunze 
is the Soviet counterpart of our own Gen- 
eral Henry Leavenworth. He is General 
Leavenworth’s counterpart in the sense 
that he has given his name to the staff 
college of the Soviet Army while General 
Leavenworth has given his to ours. In 
just about every other respect there is no 
similarity between Frunze and Leaven- 
worth. 

As the career of General Leavenworth 
is well-known, there is little reason to re- 
count it here. We can assume that the 
career of Frunze is equally well-known to 
Soviet military students. However, Frunze, 
although a famous personage in the USSR, 
is relatively little studied in the USA. So 
it would seem to follow that an American 
study of the life and works of Frunze 
might lead to acquainting American stu- 
dents with the contributions of the late 
General Frunze to the common military 
heritage. 

His life was a short one. He lived out 
an even two score years. His death, in 
1925, resulted from an operation which 
(according to Leon Trotsky, who is, of 
course, not an altogether impartial re- 
porter) was ordered by a vote of the Polit- 
buro headed by Stalin. One can almost 
picture the scene in the Kremlin (and it 
was indeed pictured by Boris Pilnyak in 


Soviet “fiction” which is now proscribed). 


There sits the pipe-smoking Georgian. He 
announces, “Now we turn to Agenda Item 
Number Five, entitled ‘The Mental Health 
of Comrade Frunze.’ I see no speakers on 


this item. A vote has been called. I’m for 
improving the mental health of Comrade 
Frunze by means of an operation. Kto 
protiv? There is no one against. The mo- 
tion is carried.” 

The operation took place and it was a 
failure, at least so far as Comrade Frunze 
was concerned, 


Military Career 

Before his controversial death, Frunze 
had a remarkable career including some 
years in the profession of arms. After a 
first-rate education at the St. Petersburg 
Polytechnical Institute he became a Bol- 
shevik and played through the pattern 
of agitation and exile. In exile he read 
extensively in the classics of military sci- 
ence (he read English, French, and Ger- 
man in addition to Russian). He is re- 
ported to have been the frequent butt of 
the remark (which sounds suspiciously 
like a candidate for “Remarks which we 
doubt ever got remarked”), “One would 
think you were preparing to enter the 
Academy of the General Staff.” 

During World War I Frunze escaped 
from exile and went to the front. There he 
was active in purveying the Bolshevik poi- 
son to the Imperial troops and in organiz- 
ing illegal armed organizations in support 
of the Communists and opposed to the 
Russian Government. 

When the civil war broke out he became 
a military commissar and by 1918 was in 
command of the (Soviet) Fourth Army 
of the Eastern Front. He proved himself 


Mikhail Vasilievich Frunze, for whom the Soviet Army staff college 
was named, was well-known as a military leader and a renowned exponent 


of a unified military doctrine and the importance of the role of the rear 
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to be somewhat of a military genius and 
succeeded in sending the Kolchak forces 
into retreat. A delighted Lenin shouted to 
Frunze and his army, “Heroes! Historians 
will study your operations.” ' 

In 1919 Frunze was transferred to the 
Turkistan area and took an active part 
in the imperialistic military actions of 
the Soviets against the nationalities and 
tribes of Central Asia. 

He then moved against the armies of 
Wrangel (the successor to Denikin) in 
and around the Crimea. He defeated Wran- 
gel in a series of brilliant actions culmi- 
nating in the forcing of the Sivash and 
the taking of Perekop (the isthmus lead- 
tng to the Crimea) and Chongar. (He had 
the support of the famous irregular, 
Makhno, in this operation. Makhno later 
turned against Moscow and the centraliz- 
ing tendencies of the Communists and is, 
of course, now anathema to all true be- 
lievers.) 

After the civil war Frunze took charge 
of the armed forces of the Ukraine and 
of the Crimea. He interspersed a “diplo- 
matic” mission to Mustafa Kemalpasa in 
Turkey. Then, early in 1925, he succeeded 

1S. A..Sirotinskii, Put’ Arseniia: 
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tung as a Guerrilla: A Second Look,” “Ir- 
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“The Leninist Revival in Soviet Military 
Doctrine,” which appeared in the Febru- 
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1953. A graduate of the Army Language 
School (Russian Course), he received the 
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from Columbia University as well as the 
Certificate of the Russian Institute in 1956. 
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sociated with the Library of Congress 
where he was responsible for the Exchange 
Program with libraries and institutions 
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Columbia University on a Ford Fellow- 
ship, and has recently returned from a 
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Trotsky as People’s Commissar of Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs and Chairman of 
the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
USSR. In October the Politburo decided he 
was ready for an operation. 


Writings 

Such, in short outline, was his life. He 
was survived by a son, Timur (named 
after Frunze’s military ideal) who died in 
combat in World War II. He also is sur- 
vived by a respectable body of writings 
on military subjects. His works have been 
republished recently in the Soviet Union ” 
along with a spate of idealized books on 
his life. It is to Frunze’s writings that we 
now turn. 

Frunze’s major work (in length at least) 
was a monograph entitled European Civ- 
ilization and Morocco. This is a lengthy 
and rather tendentious account, from a 
Marxist viewpoint, of the Spanish and 
French campaigns in North Africa in the 
first quarter of this century. It is an un- 
even work, intermixing military history 
and analysis with pseudoeconomics and 
political polemics. It is doubtful if this 
work is widely read in the Soviet Union 
and it is unlikely to provoke wide interest 
elsewhere. It does, however, show an ap- 
preciation of irregular warfare which was 
always typical of Frunze. 

Frunze’s great ideological and theoreti- 
cal fame, however, has come from his views 
on a “unified military doctrine” and, to 
a lesser extent, his views on the role of 
the rear and on the possible courses of 
development of the art of war in the fu- 
ture. 

Unified Military Doctrine 

The question of a unified military doc- 
trine arose in the early days of the Soviet 
Republic in debates between factions led 
by Frunze and by Trotsky. The Trotsky 
faction tended to regard doctrine and 
theory as definitely, if temporarily, subor- 


2M. V. Frunze, Izbrannye Proizvedeniia, 
noe Izdatel’stvo, Moscow, 1957. Two volumes. 
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dinate to questions of organization and 
equipment. 

Frunze held that there must be a prole- 
tarian art of war in the same sense that 
there is a proletarian state system. Trots- 
ky tended to view this entire concept as 
a bit of ridiculousness in which the men 
in white hats (the clean-featured work- 
ers) fought wars differently and in a su- 
perior manner to those in dark hats (the 
shifty-eyed Capitalists). He said, “To try 
to formulate a new military doctrine with 
the help of Marxism is like trying to cre- 
ate with the help of Marxism a new theory 
of architecture or a new veterinary text- 
book.® He held that the content of military 
doctrine would be determined by factors 
other than the proletarian nature of the 
personnel of the army and the proletarian 
nature of the state system which the army 
served. 

To Frunze, however, the unified military 
doctrine was the translation of the revo- 
lution into military terms. In 1921 he dis- 
covered that “almost every single member 
of the entire population” participates in 
wars. This discovery had been made by 
Lenin in 1905 and the trend in that direc- 
tion had been evident to all but the most 
obtuse since 18 April 1775. 

The conclusion that Frunze drew from 
this “discovery” was that the peoples who 
make revolutions against their oppres- 
sors on the basis of Marxist teachings 
should also wage war against their op- 
ponents with a warfare based on Marxism 
and the proletarian experience. 


Organizational Principles 

As for the organization of the military 
apparatus itself, Frunze believed: 

It should take the organizational form 
which is most responsive to general state 
goals and to future development and it 
should create a firm unity of all the armed 
forces, uniting them from top to bottom 
with a community of views on the charac- 


~ 3 Quoted in Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, 
Oxford University Press, New York and London, 
1954, p. 482. 
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ter of military problems as well as on the 
means of their solution. 


He admitted that the working out of the 
theory which would do the “uniting” would 
be a “matter of extraordinary complica- 
tion and difficulty” and then proceed to 
expound it without taking a deep breath. 
His formulation states: 

Unified military doctrine is that con- 
cept which is accepted in the army of a 
given state and which establishes the char- 
acter of the construction of the armed 
forces of the country, the methods of bat- 
tle training of the troops and their guid- 
ance on the. basis of the views held by those 
ruling in the state concerning the char- 
acter of the problems lying before them 
and the means of their solution, with such 
means springing from the class character 
of the state and determined by the level 
of development of the productive forces 
of the country. 


This entry in the nonstop sentence derby 
is Tovarishch Frunze’s dialectically em- 
broidered circumlocutional method of say- 
ing that Soviet military doctrine should 
reflect the fact that the “workers” are run- 
ning the country. 

If there is a leap in logic here—the leap 
from the “fact” that the workers rule in 
the country to the conclusion that this 
rule should be expressed in military doc- 
trine—the same leap, or gap, is essential 
to Marxism in general. For the theory of 
Marxism to have unity, one must accept 
the theses that: 

1. Economic considerations are always 
overriding. 

2. The government of a country ex- 
presses the will of the ruling economic 
class. 

To Frunze it is obvious that “all the mil- 
itary matters of a given state... area 
reflection of the whole structure of its life 
and... of its economic existence as the 
primary source of all strength and re- 
sources.” He attempts to prove this asser- 
tion by an examination of the military 
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theories in vogue in Germany, France, 
and Engiand during the first World War. 
His conclusion is that the German offen- 
sive concept, the French mystique of the 
defense, and the English naval theory are 
all reflections of the will of the ruling eco- 
nomic classes in those countries. He adds 
that military doctrines cannot be invented 
but must flow from such objective circum- 
stances as the surrounding environment 
and the aims and resources of the state 
concerned. 
Peaceful Coexistence 

Now comes the kicker. The Soviet state, 
according to Frunze, is the first state in 
the world in which the “power belongs to 
the worker.” Therefore, the leadership of 
the workers of the world in the “merciless 
class war” must fall to the only state de- 
signed to reflect their interests and their 
will. Frunze was not deceived by talk of 
“neaceful coexistence.” His unified mili- 
tary doctrine took into account the fact 
that: 

Between our proletarian state and all 
the rest of the bourgeois world there can be 
only the one condition, that of long, per- 
sistent, desperate war to the death: a war 
which demands colossal tenacity, disci- 
pline, steadfastness, inflexibility and unity 
of will. The external form of ... relations 
... may undergo a modification: the state 
of open warfare may yield its place to 
some sort of form of contractual relations 
which permit, up to a definite level, a 
peaceful coexistence of the warring sides. 
These contractual forms do not, however, 
change the status of the fundamental char- 
acter of these relations. It is necessary 
fully to realize and openly to admit that 
the common, parallel existence of our pro- 
letarian Soviet state with the states of the 
bourgeois-capitalistic world for a _ pro- 
tracted period is not possible. 

The editors of the 1957 volumes have 
added this note to Frunze’s remarks: 

The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union absolutely adheres to the Leninist 
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principle of the possibility of the peaceful 
coexistence of countries with differing so- 
cial systems. Proceeding from this thesis, 
the Soviet Government systematically ex- 
pands economic and cultural relations with 
all countries of the world, not interfering 
in their internal affairs. 

Frunze’s doctrine is then, in essence, a 
political doctrine grafted onto a military 
base. It seems to be designed to appeal to 
the professional Marxist revolutionary 
rather than to the professional soldier. 
And in Soviet Russia of 1921 there was a 
most adequate supply of revolutionaries 
available to the government while pro- 
fessional soldiers among the Communists 
were in quite short supply. 

The character of the doctrine must be 
offensive in order to reflect the offensive 
nature of the “historical revolutionary 
process.” In fact, says Frunze, “the work- 
ing class will be forced to go over to the 
offensive against capital whenever condi- 
tions are favorable.” This compulsion to 
attack is in fortuitous coincidence with 
the “demands of military art”—that is, 
both the political and military tactics and 
strategy of the workers and their govern- 
ment must be offensive. 


Proletarian Heritage 

The future of the workers and their 
armed forces will be a continuation of 
what Frunze finds to be their historical 
experience. The Red forces in the Civil 
War conducted operations which were 
characterized by maneuver and offensive 
activity. While Trotsky maintained that 
the Red Army learned its maneuverability 
from the White Guards,‘ Frunze thought 
it sprung from the proletarian character 
of the Red forces. Frunze extended this 
“proletarian heritage” into the historical 
future and foresaw “an especially impor- 
tant role” falling to the Red horse cav- 
alry in future clashes with the enemies of 
the proletariat. 

The unified military doctrine as de- 


4 Ibid. 
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scribed by Frunze can be summarized into 
the following points: 

1. There is a proletarian method of war- 
fare and it generates a military doctrine 
which unifies the armed forces serving 
the proletariat. 

2. Proletarian military doctrine reflects 
the composition of the society which it 
serves, that is, it has a proletarian char- 
acter, and is shaped by the level of devel- 
opment of the productive forces in the 
country and by the environment existing 
in the wereld. 

3. P:vletarian military doctrine is based 
on maneuver, activity, and the offensive. 

4. Proletarian military doctrine serves 
the interest of the workers of the world. 


Political and Military 

As history wended its dialectical path, 
Frunze had some supplementary thoughts. 
For instance, he topped Trotsky’s famed 
rallying cry of “Proletarians, to horse!” 
with his own, “Proletarians, to aerial 
horse!” This was surely a most precocious 
slogan for 1921 because Frunze was not 
harking back to Pegasus but forward to 
the development of the Soviet aviation in- 
dustry. By 1922, in any event, Frunze had 
come to admit that there are two sides to 
military affairs—‘“the political and the 
purely military and technical.” This was 
by way of expatiating on his concept of 
unified military doctrine. 

On the first side, the political, Frunze 
placed everything “that flows from the 
union of the Red Army with the general 
system of our state and of our social exist- 
ence” while the purely military and tech- 
nical side included, among others, combat 
training, troop organization, and methods 
of leadership. 

Frunze considered the army to have a 
complete unity in the political part of its 
doctrine. Its basic goal, he said, was “the 
changing of all the fundamentals of the 
old bourgeois world” and the creation 
of “completely new social attitudes and 
relationships.” Flowing from this 
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political unity his conclusion follows that: 


There can be no question of the pro- 
tracted peaceful coexistence of these dif- 
ferent types of states. A condition of an- 
tagonism and struggle is the natural state 
for them. Although it may take other 
forms, the basic essence of the interrela- 
tionship will not change from this in the 
slightest degree. Always and for every 
moment of their existence, these states 
will be in a condition of ceaseless, persist- 
ent, and bitter battle! 


The only question which Frunze im- 
agined to remain was that of how to 
achieve a unity in the purely military and 
technical field in order to realize the tasks 
established by the unity existing in the 
political area. He suggested that such a 
military-technical unity might be attained 
by a summing up of past experiences and 
by a study of the possible nature of future 
clashes. 

Future Wars 

The proposed summing up of past Com- 
munist military experiences did not differ 
from his 1921 attempt to preserve for the 
Red forces “their due meed of glory,” but 
his picture of future wars of the prole- 
tariat against international monopolistic 
capital goes far beyond his earlier views. 

Future wars, Frunze suggested, will dif- 
fer from most past wars in that they will 
be “revolutionary wars.” Frunze is quick 
to remind those who have forgotten to do 
their homework in Marx and Lenin that, 
“Revolutionary war is, in essence, class 
war.” The salience of class character in 
these wars will be more or less brilliant 
according to the “level of maturity of the 
revolutionary process.” This is to say (if 
one may presume to paraphrase) that the 
workers in future wars will fight against 
bourgeois regimes, including, of course, 
their own. They will fight against them to 
the extent that they can identify them- 
selves with the workers (“the maturity of 
the revolutionary process”) rather than 
with their homeland. 
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This maturing of the “revolutionary 
process” forced Frunze to assert that the 
Red Army must be “an effective weapon 
of the defense of proletarian interests on 
a world scale.” 


In its role as the defender of world pro- 
letarian interests, the Red Army was urged 
by Frunze to adhere to two basic axioms 
—future revolutionary wars will be wars 
of maneuver, and everything for the of- 
fense. 

Tactics 

On the tactical level he urged the utili- 
zation of the peasants’ genius for partisan 
warfare, a reevaluation of the tank as an 
offensive weapon, the lessening of the load 
of units and of the individual soldier, the 
use of night attacks on a broad scale, and 
the organizing of combat units into regi- 
ments and brigades and not into corps and 
armies. 


In final defense of his unified military 
doctrine, Frunze pointed out to those crit- 
ics (especially Trotsky) who ridiculed his 
suggestion that there could be a peculiar 
proletarian art of war, that the entire idea 
was really borrowed from the sacrosanct 
Herr Engels. (He might have added, as 
does a recent Soviet writer, Colonel D. 
Grinishin, that he got the intelligence on 
Engels from Lenin in Stockholm in 1906.) 
Frunze added, in his own support, that 
Marx had said, in his pamphlet on the 
civil war in France of 1870, that offense 
is the best defense and that the greatest 
mistake made by the Communards was 
their failure to attack. Frunze thus “es- 
tablished,” by citations from Communist 
scriptures, the two most controversial 
points of his unified military doctrine— 
the possibility of a proletarian military 
science and the necessity of its having an 
offensive character. 

Frunze based his views on the role of 
the rear in wars of the future on the prop- 
osition that “the necessity of preparation 
for protracted and stubborn war always 
remains compulsory for us.” In postulat- 
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ing the theory of protracted war, Frunze 
is carrying on a long ideological tradition 
of Communist theory and is presaging the 
more famous works of Mao Tse-tung. 


Mobilization 


The protracted character of possible fu- 
ture wars made it necessary for the Soviet 
nation to get into a state of military read- 
iness and to maintain that readiness for 
a long period. This task of preparation 
was complicated, Frunze held, by the dif- 
ficulties of mobilization under modern con- 
ditions. Therefore, the Soviet Army and 
nation should be welded into an insepara- 
ble whole in time of peace in order that 
the almost impossible task of the rapid 
mobilization of civil and military resources 
upon the declaration of war could be 
avoided. 

Since the war is to be a protracted one, 
Frunze ruled out the possibility of deci- 
sion by a single blow or by “lightning war- 
fare.” This theory of the need for the em- 
ployment of all types of weapons and the 
tendency to dismiss the importance of any 
single weapon is, of course, quite prom- 
inent and frequent in Soviet military doc- 
trine of 1958. 

In the protracted war envisioned by 
Frunze the distinction between the front 
and the rear vanishes. He stressed that: 


The transformation of aviation into a 
decisive arm of the fighting services, per- 
fection of means of chemical warfare, pos- 
sible use of infectious microbes, and so on 
and so forth—all this, in essence, over- 
turns the very notion of “front” and “rear” 
in the old sense of these words. 


According to Frunze, the two goals of 
the welding of the front and the rear for 
the prosecution of the protracted war are, 
first, the uninterrupted supply of the front 
with everything necessary for combat and, 
second, the provision of the rear with 
everything necessary for the maintenance 
of “its working energy and moral stead- 
fastness at the proper level.” 
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Frunze stressed the necessity of the 
peacetime training of wartime command- 
ers and of the creation of a reserve of 
trained army personnel in addition to the 


task of the “militarization in time of 
peace of the work of the entire civil ap- 
paratus.” 


American System Praised 
Frunze had great praise for the Amer- 
ican system of the “military training of 
volunteer-students” which he dubbed the 
“Educational Corps of Reserve Officers” 
—the ROTC. He urged its adoption on 
the Soviets. 


In addition to recommending the US 
system of ROTC for the Soviets, Frunze 
gave examples of how the civil apparatus 
could be organized in time of peace in or- 
der to accomplish wartime aims. 

He thought that transportation could 
be organized to serve civilian needs and 
be, at the same time, on a basis of avail- 
ability for quick conversion to military 
needs. Tractor building was another ex- 
ample. He called attention to the fact that 
a prime mover for a multiple plow also 
could serve as a prime mover for an artil- 
lery piece. (There seems to be a flaw in 
the picture he paints—maybe it is just 
the ludicrousness of the farmers of south- 
west Oklahoma dropping their plows on 
the north 40 and driving through Lawton 
on their way to pick up a 155.) His final 
and most encompassing recommendation 
was the mobilization of the industry of 
the entire country for the needs of the 
military. In a system in which the rear 
is indistinguishable from the front and 
peace is but another form of war, such a 
mobilization should be “systematically 
planned and carefully formulated and pre- 
pared” in time of peace. 

Frunze reminded those who would strike 
medals for the “heroes of the rear” (and 
they existed and continue to exist in the 
Socialist system) at the expense of the 
fighting forces that the “exceptionally im- 
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portant role of the rear does not. . 

lessen but, on the contrary, increases by 
many times the problems and cares of 
regular army cadres.” Their job, in peace- 
time, is to improve the quality of the army 
and to prepare cadres for their wartime 
role of training a greatly enlarged army. 


Conclusion 


This examination of Frunze’s military 
writings is almost as cursory as the ac- 
count of his life. It should serve, however, 
to illustrate some of the high points of 
his theory. 

The fact should be pointed out that to- 
day, in the Soviet Union, the name of 
Mikhail Vasilievich Frunze is much hon- 
ored in the abstract—by naming _ insti- 
tutions in his memory and by publishing 
Tom Swift sbooks about his life, for in- 
stance. The substance of his work on mil- 
itary affairs does not obtain the same 
honor. His unified military doctrine has 
won out in name if not in essence—the 
Soviet Army is acclaimed as one of a new 
type, one serving the interests of the pro- 
letariat. This is surface acceptance of 
Frunze’s ideas but there is nothing in cur- 
rent Soviet writings to indicate a deeper 
understanding of the message left by 
Frunze. 

Conversely, his writings on the unity of 
the front and rear and his theories on pro- 
tracted war seem to be honored in practice 
by the Soviet Union without honor for 
their authorship being awarded to Frunze. 
He was, indeed, a remarkable figure. In 
a sense he anticipated Mao of protracted 
war, Liddell Hart on the role of the tank, 
Laswell on the garrison state, and Gude- 
rian on lightning war. In another, stricter 
sense he anticipated none of these because 
his writings could lead to different con- 
clusions than those of the persons men- 
tioned (except for Mao). In any case, 
however, both as a strategist and as a 
theoretician Frunze is deserving of our 
attention. 
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How can a division, corps, or field 
army launch an offensive against an en- 
emy equally strong in nuclear weapons? 
Where two or more officers gather, the 
odds are that this question will arise. 


The answer is difficult to determine 
since it must reconcile our doctrine of the 
offensive with the apparent existing 
strength of a defending force strong in 
nuclear weapons. 

Solutions to service school attack courses 
based on an enemy parity in nuclear weap- 
ons frequently are labeled as unrealistic 
and impossible. But accusers are not able 
to offer a better solution—except perhaps 
stalemate which obviously is no solution 
at all. 

This uncertainty must be analyzed so 
that it can be dispelled before concentrat- 
ing on the main problem of proper appli- 
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cation of the principles of war under nu- 
clear conditions. 

The application of these principles on 
the battlefield (tactics) is, of course, based 
on the available tools: organization, equip- 
ment, procedures, and leadership. Fre- 
quently, some of this information is highly 
classified in peacetime and not generally 
available except on a need to know basis. 
The result is a faulty concept on the part 
of many officers of tomorrow’s tools. This 
erroneous idea, coupled with the necessity 
for the military officer on the field of bat- 
tle to be extremely practicable, considering 
only what is “in hand,” makes the accept- 
ance of a new concept difficult and slow. 
This is manifested in the timeless phe- 
nomenon of repeated preparation to fight 
the /ast war instead of the next one. 

One cannot be expected to accept tacti- 





| The changing tactics of the battlefield of tomorrow—due to the use 
or threat of use of nuclear weapons—require a reevaluation and re- 
examination of the principles of war as they apply to future warfare 
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cal concepts readily until the common foot- 
ing of means available is clearly under- 
stood. Those who do not have access to 
classified data must, therefore, carefully 
appraise unclassified data in an effort to 
determine the shape and method of em- 
ployment of future armies. 

The successful commander of the future 
must properly interpret the principles of 
war on the nuclear battlefield in order to 
produce the offensive action which is es- 
sential to ultimate victory. This interpre- 
tation necessarily is based on equipment 
which is becoming available rather than 
outdated equipment which in most cases 
no longer is being produced. His inter- 
pretation should be based on employment 
of divisions, corps-type task groupings, 
and armies under the threat of actual use 
of nuclear weapons. Tactical nuclear weap- 
ons are available primarily from these 
echelons. 

Principles of War 

Based on these criteria each of the ac- 
cepted principles of war in relation to the 
nuclear battlefield will be considered. 


The Objective 

Every military operation must have a 
clearly defined, decisive, and obtainable 
objective. 

The destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces or his will to fight is the ultimate 
military objective of war. The assignment 
or selection of objectives, tasks, or mis- 
sions as logical intermediate steps in de- 
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feating the enemy follow. The objective of 
each element of a military force is selected 
to contribute the maximum toward achiev- 
ing the objective of the larger force. The 
commander uses all necessary available 
means to attain his assigned or selected 
objective. 

The objective is the one controlling prin- 
ciple of war. Without an objective and ad- 
herence to-it the other principles become 
meaningless. There is always the danger 
that the goal will be obscured and that the 
means become the end. A military com- 
mander must consider each contemplated 
action in the light of his assigned or se- 
lected objective. He must focus all efforts 
on the desired goal. 

The term objective means the end effect 
desired. With this meaning the principle 
of the objective is to be thought of today 
just as it always has been. When stated 
to a subordinate commander, it becomes 
the mission as it carries the added con- 
notation of “sending forth.” However, this 
word “objective” has come to have another 
meaning and it is this added meaning 
which contributes greatly to the dilemma 
in visualizing attack against nuclear de- 
fense. Over the years “objective,” more 
often than not, meant a geographical area 
and, at division or higher level, usually 
a communication center or prominent ter- 
rain. 

In the past this added specialized mean- 
ing suited our purpose quite well so long 
as we taught our commanders that, al- 
though not stated, the mission of seizing 
and holding specified terrain always in- 
cluded tying down the enemy and destroy- 
ing him. This is part of our current 
doctrine. The danger in accepting this 
specialized meaning without understand- 
ing its implications is that one is unwit- 
tingly accepting an assumption that may 
not pertain. That assumption is that the 
correct mission (or objective in the true 
sense) is always to seize a specified small 
geographical area. 
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Geographical objectives for divisions, 
corps, and armies are not always compat- 
ible with the concept of highly mobile small 
units continually moving about the battle- 
field, being controlled in their dispersion 
and concentration by a higher headquar- 
ters. Such objectives, in fact, may jeopard- 
ize accomplishment of the mission where 
the seizure of terrain is not warranted. 
By their very nature they tend to con- 
centrate troops thus making them lucra- 
tive targets for nuclear fires. Consequently, 
geographical objectives are to be viewed 
with caution and their use restricted by 
the degree of massing which is acceptable. 

In the future, divisions and higher ech- 
elons may expect to receive, more fre- 
quently, such missions as destroying an 
enemy force, forcing an enemy against an 
obstacle for later destruction by nuclear 
weapons, securing large dispersal areas 
for later operation, and others with which 
the assignment of terrain objectives to 
larger units may not be desirable. Mini- 
mum control measures will be prescribed, 
thereby exploiting the mobility of the at- 
tack force. 

Mass 

Overwhelming combat power must be 
applied at the point of decision. 

The principle of mass involves drawing 
on all available means which can conceiv- 
ably contribute to gaining the objective. 
The object of the maneuver of troops and 
their weapons is superiority of firepower 
from the bayonet to nuclears. Superiority 
also is generated in terms of supply, sup- 
porting. services, fighting skill, resolution, 
discipline, administration, and leadership. 

Mass is the concentration of overwhelm- 
ing combat power at the proper place and 
time to strike a decisive blow at the en- 
emy, destroying him or positioning him 
for later destruction. The initiative in- 
herent in the offensive permits the selec- 
tion of the time, place, and way in which 
the blow is delivered. 

Available firepower has increased tre- 
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mendously. The threat of nuclear weap- 
ons effectively limits the density of troops 
in a given area. Consequently, division, 
corps, and army attacks will be conducted 
by relatively small mobile units over wide 
fronts and in great depth. Under such 
conditions mass is achieved by a much 
larger proportion of supporting fire to 
troops than ever before. 

The obtaining of effective firepower, es- 
sential to the creation of mass, is depend- 
ent on application of the right weapons in 
a given area at a selected time. Necessity 
for application of the right weapons is 
apparent in the common situation of using 
artillery fire against reserves and rifle fire 
against a closely engaged enemy. Both 
means of striking the enemy contribute to 
mass in terms of firepower. 

Another aspect is that of apparent mass 
as opposed to actual mass. The presence 
of riflemen or tanks, or a well-publicized 
nuclear capability, has a definite and dis- 
tinctive although sometimes not predicta- 
ble effect. This apparent capability to cre- 
ate mass may so demoralize the enemy 
that only a small amount of firepower 
need actually be applied. 


Economy of Force 

Minimum essential means are applied 
at points other than that of decision so 
that sufficient means to ensure decisiveness 
can be applied at the point of decision. 

Economy of force is the use of minimum 
forces consistent with security in a given 
area or areas in order that superior com- 
bat strength can be available elsewhere. 
To generate mass in one location requires 
that economy of force must be exercised 
elsewhere. The minimum essential force is 
employed in all except the main effort. 
This requires a careful evaluation, par- 
ticularly where secondary efforts contrib- 
ute materially to the main effort. Limited 
objective attacks, the defensive, deception, 
or even retrograde actions are used in 
noncritical areas to achieve mass in the 
critical area. 
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Consideration must now be given to 
economy in the main attack as well as in 
secondary efforts. Formerly, it was prac- 
tically impossible to “overkill.”” Now “over- 
killing” is not only possible but probable. 
Therefore, it is apparent that a com- 
mander must gauge the amount of force 
required accurately—the number of weap- 
ons in direct and indirect fire which make 
up mass for the main and secondary effort. 

If the enemy can be induced to expend 
his firepower (particularly nuclear fire) 
with insufficient return, the balance of 
power will swing quickly to the side of 
the commander who retains a greater nu- 
clear capability. A commander can change 
the combat power ratio radically by simply 
firing his nuclear weapons. 

The means saved in one battle by avoid- 
ing “overkilling” and unnecessary concen- 
tration may well decide the next battle. 


Maneuver 

Maneuver alters the relative combat 
power of military forces. 

Maneuver is movement necessary to 
maintain all means of battle in an advan- 
tageous relation to the enemy. Maneuver 
can produce superior combat power since 
all military resources can be so positioned 
that their full power is realized. In the 
offensive this principal is used to bring 
superior combat power to close grips with 
the enemy. In the defensive, maneuver is 
used to avoid or parry hostile blows or to 
place combat power in position where of- 
fensive action can be taken. 

This important method of achieving su- 
periority is the subject of much discussion 
and research because of its obvious advan- 
tage. However, maneuvering large com- 
pact forces at slow speed invites attack by 
nuclear weapons. Dispersed forces and 
small compact forces still may be moved 
with relative freedom. The speed, rapid- 
ity,and distance with or over which they 
may be moved has been increased greatly. 
This trend will continue. Additionally, ma- 
neuver is no longer restricted to a horizon- 
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tal plane but includes the use and denial 
of use of the airspace over the battlefield. 
This leads to an area in which develop- 
ment is progressing at a tremendous rate. 
To understand modern battle new means 
for control of the airspace above the army 
must be considered. Army surface-to-air 
rockets and missiles guided by both radar 
and integral homing devices, armed with 
a wide range of warheads from kiloton to 
high-explosive yields, deployed on an area 
defense basis, and controlled automatically 
in the simultaneous engagement of hun- 
dreds of enemy missiles are rapidly be- 
coming battlefield tools. Air defense now 
means defense against all missiles and 
weapons that pass through the air 
Careful attention to defensive measures 
coupled with exploitation of mobility will 
continue to ensure freedom of maneuver 
thereby permitting offensive action. 


Surprise 

Surprise often decisively shifts the bal- 
ance of combat power in favor of the com- 
mander who achieves it. 

Surprise consists of bringing combat 
power to bear on the enemy when, where, 
or in such a manner that he cannot react 
effectively. It is achieved through intelli- 
gence and deception. Intelligence which 
reveals the location and nature of the 
enemy’s unpreparedness increases the abil- 
ity to surprise. Deception achieved by 
speed of movement, secrecy, and variation 
in means and methods increases the prob- 
ability of surprise. 

Surprise has a most powerful influence 
on the course of battle. It is by means of 
surprise that the security of the enemy is 
overcome. Surprise suspends the mental 
and physical powers of the enemy and re- 
stricts choice. The ability to create and 
promptly recognize this opportunity often 
distinguishes the successful leader from 
the unsuccessful. It is frequently by means 
of the element of surprise that inferior 
forces gain dominant firepower over su- 
perior forces. 
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Changes in application of this principle 
are significant in nuclear battle. It is in- 
viting disaster to think in outdated but 
still present “two dimensional” concepts 
when applying the principle of surprise. 
At least for a relatively short period of 
time mass can be achieved as readily 
through firepower of nuclear weapons as 
by troops. In fact, the effect of surprise 
achieved thereby exceeds any which we 
have known in the past. The characteris- 
tics of new weapons make it possible to 
achieve decisive surprise against an un- 
wary enemy at much greater depth than 
ever before. 

In addition, not to be overlooked is the 
capability of lifting large numbers of 
troops rapidly by helicopter and assault 
aircraft. The increased capability in the 
field of reconnaissance also is significant. 
It is now possible to range deep in enemy 
territory in jet aircraft or to fly over en- 
emy territory and report by television. 
Greatly improved electronic means of iden- 
tifying activity on the battlefield are avail- 
able. 

All these resources contribute greatly 
to the capability of opposing commanders 
rapidly to tilt the firepower scale through 
surprise. 

Security 

Security is essential to the application 
of the other principles of war. 

Security consists of those measures nec- 
essary to prevent surprise, avoid annoy- 
ance, preserve freedom of action, and to 
deny the enemy information of our forces. 
Security retains for the commander the 
combat power and freedom of action to 
prosecute war most effectively. It is at- 
tained by calculated and continuous read- 
iness including the use of essential se- 
curity forces, suitable formations and 
dispositions, and continuous and aggres- 
sive efforts to secure and evaluate infor- 
mation concerning the enemy. 

Previously, the means available for at- 
taining surprise limited its use to relatively 
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small-scale efforts although sometimes with 
far-reaching results. Commanders repeat- 
edly have exposed their units, generally 
without serious consequences, since the 
enemy has not possessed decisive counter- 
measures. However, the enemy is no longer 
restricted to small unit harassing actions 
in rear areas and nuisance attacks from 
the air. The helicopter and the light trans- 
port aircraft and the availability of para- 
troops permit him to put significant forces 
in the rear, capable of decisive action. 

In addition, if units are not dispersed, 
the enemy is capable of annihilating a 
sizable portion of the force. Units also are 
susceptible to observation from the air to 
a degree which has not been approached 
in the past. Ground detecting radar has 
greatly improved detection of movements 
on the battlefield. All of these new devel- 
opments combine to make security an area 
which must be given careful attention on 
future battlefields. 


Offensive 

Offensive action achieves decisive re- 
sults. 

The offense is the act of attacking with 
selected means or combination thereof to 
secure or to maintain the initiative, to 
preserve freedom of action, and to impose 
one’s will upon the enemy. One great ad- 
vantage of offensive action is the initiative 
which permits the selection of objectives 
and of the place, time, and means for ac- 
complishing the mission. It offers a posi- 
tive means for obtaining surprise by de- 
ception. It increases combat effectiveness 
of troops through an uplifting effect on 
morale. Since surprise and high morale 
may prove decisive in achieving superior 
combat power, opportunity for offensive 
action is sought constantly. The principle 
of the offensive is applied in a defensive 
situation by aggressive use of fire delivery 
means and maneuver forces. In a defen- 
sive situation troop units employed offen- 
sively may be limited to relatively small 
but highly mobile forces. 
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The value of the ‘offensive lies in the 
fact that it is’ the only reliable means for 
seeking a decision and accomplishing the 
ultimate objective of war. Also to be 
gained is the favorable effect offensive ac- 
tion has on morale. General George S. 
Patton valued this effect so highly that 
he once refused to disseminate below gen- 
eral officer grade an order to assume the 
defensive. 

Most accusations of unrealistic situa- 
tions in our service schools stem from 
overemphasizing the principle of the of- 
fensive to the exclusion of the other prin- 
ciples of war. One must guard against 
taking it out of context, elevating it to a 
Rule of War, and simply accepting the 
popular notion that the solution to any 
situation is to attack. Adherence to the 
slogan, “When in doubt, attack,” must also 
subscribe to a parallel phrase, “When in 
doubt, forget the other eight principles 
of war.” A battle fought without regard 
to the other principles of war may spell 
nuclear annihilation. 

The application of the principle of the 
offensive lies in achieving or recognizing 
a favorable attack situation (either gen- 
eral or local) and taking advantage of it. 
A capable commander recognizes more sit- 
uations favorable to attack than a com- 
mander of lesser skill. Each successful 
attack decreases the enemy’s potential 
mass. It is still true that a skillfully led, 
aggressive, inferior force can in time de- 
feat a superior force which is not properly 
employed. 

Unity of Command 

The decisive application of full combat 
power requires unity of command. 

Unity of command is the singleness of 
authority created to produce maximum ef- 
fort. Unity of effort is the coordinated 
action of forces toward a common goal. 
Coordination is achieved by direction of 
effort and clearly defined responsibilities 
for cooperation. It is best achieved by vest- 
ing a single commander with requisite au- 
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thority. Unity of effort is furthered by 
willing and intelligent cooperation among 
all elements of the forces involved. 

Much has been written recently on unity 
of command. Other actions notwithstand- 
ing, unity of command for Army units 
cannot be limited strictly to cooperation. 
In considering the future application of 
this principle, we need only visualize what 
might happen on the nuclear battlefield as 
intermediate headquarters are neutralized 
by the enemy. Obviously, each subordinate 
commander must have full control of all 
his supporting means. There can be no 
question as to the status of such support- 
ing elements in the heat of a critical en- 
gagement. It is dangerous to rely on coop- 
eration under these circumstances. The 
principle of unity of command has in- 
creased in importance with the advent of 
nuclear weapons. 


Simplicity 

Simplicity must be the keynote of mili- 
tary operations. 

Simplicity means uncomplicated plans 
clearly expressed in orders. Even the most 
simple operation usually is difficult to ex- 
ecute during the stress of combat. Sim- 
plicity also is applied to organization, 
methods, and other means to produce or- 
derliness on the battlefield. 

Nuclear weapons have increased the 
necessity for simplifying battlefield op- 
erations. The great amounts of energy re- 
leased and extensive destruction will have 
a marked effect on human reactions. The 
necessity for operating at night and sleep- 
ing in the daytime will contribute further 
to fatigue and mental stress. Reactions 
will be slowed and complicated plans will 
be more difficult to execute. 

One deceptive aspect is that the need 
for simplicity while still in the possession 
of all faculties probably is less. Through 
improved means of communications, it is 
possible to control a much more complex 
operation than heretofore. Overcomplica- 
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tion, however, must be recognized as a 
danger. Organization for battle and battle 
tactics, including nuclear weapons em- 
ployment, must reflect the greatest sim- 
plicity. 


Conclusion 

Successful offensive action by division, 
corps, and army against an enemy strong 
in nuclear weapons is accomplished by the 
coordinated action of dispersed, highly mo- 
bile small task forces, not larger than bat- 
tle group size, to produce situations in 
which firepower can be applied with deci- 
sive results. The density of the ground ma- 
neuver element generally is geared to the 
enemy’s nuclear capability. The threat of 
nuclear weapons precludes troop densities 
even approaching previous scales. Fortu- 


nately, this same restriction applies equally 
to the enemy. 

While larger units (corps and army) 
still may effect a maneuver of large bodies 
of troops, the manner of making the move- 
ment is changed vastly. It must be recog- 
nized that divisions no longer can be moved 
simultaneously in set patterns or converged 
as such. It should be evident today that 
troop concentrations in a nuclear war have 
a definite, positive limitation. 

The powerful new firepower available 
to divisions, corps, and army has increased 
the offensive capability of these units. 
However, it must be recognized that the 
nature of the offensive at the higher eche- 
lons has changed. In brief, yesterday it 
was small weapons and large units—today 
it is large weapons and small units. 





Tactical problems require the application to specific cases of such funda- 
mental principles as surprise, mass, mobility, economy of force, and the like. 
Often, the application of one principle may support that of a second. For 
example, economy of force in one sector of a battle zone—that is, spreading 
your strength thin—can make units available to concentrate so as to apply 
the principle of mass, or superior force, at the decisive point of the attack. 
On the other hand, in the application of the principle of mobility, it may prove 
impossible to conceal the movement of friendly forces and thus occasion the 


violation of the principle of surprise. 


. .. The difficulty is, of course, not in 


learning the principles but in recognizing, in each situation, which ones should 
be stressed and which ones can be subordinated. 


General Maxwell D. Taylor 
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States Army Command and General 
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-= the dawn of history, the mobility 
of combat forces has always been a deci- 
sive element in warfare; and in this age 
of space vehicles and nuclear weapons, 
military mobility assumes even greater 
significance. What is military mobility? 

The quintessence of military mobility is 
the capability to shift combat power rap- 
idly—it includes the rapid shifting of 
forces across the face of the globe (stra- 
tegic mobility) as well as across the battle- 
field (tactical mobility). In either case, 
military mobility enables the commander 
at any level to augment the effective 
strength of his forces at any point or area, 
with no increase in the means available to 
him. It permits the commander greater 
freedom of choice as to the geographical 
location of battle and enables him to gain 
local superiority over an enemy whose total 
strength may be greater than his own. It 
permits the achievement of tactical and 
strategic surprise, assists in deceiving the 
enemy, and, under certain circumstances, 
permits eluding the enemy, or disengage- 
ment of forces which then can be with- 
drawn or relifted to engage the enemy on 
another front. 

Mobility, therefore, is an essential ele- 
ment of victory in combat and it is doubt- 
ful if forces lacking a high order of mo- 


bility can survive for long on the nuclear 
battlefield. The requirement for mobility 
in the combat forces of both today and to- 
morrow is ever increasing. In this regard, 
General Maxwell D. Taylor stated: 


We must constantly develop two 
fundamental capabilities: firepower 
and mobility. ... The firepower will 
come from the improved weapons... . 
The mobility will come from the im- 
provement in all forms of transporta- 
tion, but particularly in the field of 
air transport. 


Military Mobility in History 

A perusal of military history discloses 
that for over 2,000 years military mobility 
was expressed in terms of human feet, 
animal transport, and sailing ships. It is 
enlightening to note that the tactical mo- 
bility of the infantry-cavalry elements of 
Hannibal’s Carthaginians compared very 
favorably with the tactical mobility of 
similar United States forces in the Span- 
ish-American War. The first great im- 
provement in tactical. mobility occurred as 
a product of the development of the inter- 
nal combustion engine, and within the brief 
span of 50-odd years, more progress was 
made in military mobility than had been 
made in the entire 2,000 years which pre- 
ceded it. 

Battlefield Applications 

World War I saw a major step forward 
in increasing the tactical mobility of com- 
bat forces. This was a product of the de- 


An immediately available mobility differential over a potential enemy is 
needed so we can mass, disperse, and shift forces before he can react. 


Properly employed airmobile operations are a major step toward that goal 
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velopment of the tank. Note the contrast 
between Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
at San Juan Hill and the employment of 
tanks on the battlefield at Cambrai and 
Amiens during World War I; note also 
the contrast between the means used to 
convey the message to Garcia and the use 
of observation—liaison airplanes in World 
War I. This major improvement in tactical 
mobility and the corollary increase in com- 
bat power on the battlefield occurred in a 
space of less than 20 years as a result of 
technological developments. But despite 
the fact that the United States was the 
most highly motorized country in the 
world, between World Wars I and II tac- 
tical, vehicular mobility in the Army was 
slow in materializing, and it was not until 
1939 that the motor vehicle became an in- 
tegral part of our divisional equipment. 
However, with World War II, rapid strides 
in motorization and the use of aircraft 
permitted greater improvements in tacti- 
cal mobility and the application of combat 
power. 
Significance 

The student of military history gener- 
ally is aware of the changing pattern of 
warfare in the past two World Wars, but 
more often than not, the significance of 
these changes is lost. He fails to compre- 
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hend that in the past 50 years, no major 
war has been fought with the same tactics, 
equipment, and techniques as the war 
which preceded it and ofttimes mistakenly 
looks to the past for solutions to the fu- 
ture. It is a poor military scholar indeed 
who fails to keep pace with the future and 
does not realize that the rising tide of 
technological developments in mobility, as 
well as in other fields, will make most of 
the means and techniques of World War 
II as much a part of history as the Rough 
Riders at San Juan Hill. Future wars will 
be won in the minds of creative men adapt- 
ing the products of new technologies to the 
conditions of the nuclear battlefield. 


The Future 

As the military scholar peers into the 
future and attempts to visualize the kalei- 
doscopic nature of the future battlefield, he 
is beset with a seemingly never-ending ar- 
ray of technological advancements and 
changing conditions. Of one thing he can 
be sure: battlefield mobility will be on a 
scale and degree that far exceeds that 
achieved in World War II—for this is a 
lesson of recent history. The crude tanks 
of World War I evolved into the polished 
fighting instruments of World War II. The 
slow, unmaneuverable airplanes of World 
War I evolved into the sleek fighters and 
huge bombers of World War II. 

What of the broad future? Are not the 
fighter and bomber of World War II rap- 
idly becoming as much a part of history 
as the horse cavalry? Time and technology 
are replacing attack aircraft with missiles, 
such as the Honest John and Redstone, 
and newer missiles, such as the Sergeant, 
soon to come. The inquisitive, soldierly 
mind is forced to ask: What impact will 
time and technological advancements have 
on tanks and other earthbound combat ve- 
hicles? World War II accelerated, with 
great strides, the development of combat 
aircraft, and by the time of the Korean 
conflict the helicopter, an aerial vehicle 
designed to operate in a ground environ- 
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ment, had appeared and subsequently won 
an uncontested place on the battlefield. 
What will be the next development—aerial 
reconnaissance and security jeeps, light 
armored aerial vehicles firing heat seeking, 
homing, guided missiles, or surveillance 
and personnel vehicles skimming across 
the battlefield at high rates of speed? How 
would earthbound vehicles fight such an 
enemy? 
New Developments 

Aerial vehicles in many respects are less 
limited in operation than other mechani- 
cal vehicles which are employed on the 
battlefield today. There are no bad roads, 
blown bridges, or impenetrable swamps in 
the environment in which they operate. 
The requirement for airfields and other 
limitations, such as weather, are well- 
enough recognized to need no reiteration 
here. Happily, great progress has been 
made in the fields of vertical takeoff and 
landing aircraft (VTOL), short takeoff 
and landing aircraft (STOL), and turbo- 
rotor aerial vehicles which operate in a 
ground environment. 

The future promises even greater prog- 
ress in these fields. Military publications 
and other periodicals are continually bring- 
ing to our attention newly developed aerial 
vehicles of the ducted fan, tilt rotor, and 
tilt-wing types. Other more advanced 
types are under development. The com- 
manders and the planners must recognize 
the capabilities and potentialities of the 
new aerial vehicles which are being pro- 
duced. Above all else, concepts of mobility, 
airmobility, must not lag behind the pro- 
duction of the hardware; the concepts 
must lead and must generate the require- 
ment for production of aerial vehicles to 
keep pace with concepts of future war. 


Tactical Mobility 
The Army’s tactical mobility is being 
steadily improved in both the battlefield 
movement of troops and in the flexibility 
of its firepower. The Army must of neces- 
sity develop suitable Army aerial vehicles 
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to live on the battlefield. The Army’s re- 
quirement for aerial firepower was suc- 
cinctly stated by Robert R. Rodwell, writ- 
ing in Aeronautics, as follows: 


There is a need for a peculiarly 
Army armored strike aircraft, which 
ideally should have VTOL capabili- 
ties, conferred either by jet lift or 
ducted fans. Fighter development is 
inexorably moving away from the re- 
quirements of close support for ground 
forces, as the speed and altitude of po- 
tential attacking aircraft endlessly in- 
crease. 


Of equal importance, and complementing 
aerial fire support vehicles, are suitable 
aerial transport vehicles for movement of 
troops and supplies about the battlefield. 
Such vehicles, with a three-dimensional 
capability, have less vulnerability to ter- 
rain obstacles and snow, mud, and heavy 
forests which plague ground vehicles. 

Forces moving by air provide, to a sig- 
nificant degree, the great increase in mo- 
bility and maneuverability required to com- 
plement increased firepower on the modern 
battlefield. As new aerial vehicles are be- 
ing developed, new concepts in the appli- 
cation of airmobility to the battlefield must 
precede them. Coupled with the develop- 
ment of new concepts, new aerial vehicles, 
and utilization of airpower on the modern 
battlefield, there must be a change in con- 
cept and attitude toward aircraft in gen- 
eral. They must cease being regarded as 
a specialized vehicle only to be used on 
rare occasions. They must be regarded es- 
sentially as a tactical vehicle which has 
a vast range of capabilities which must be 
fully exploited to win the battles of to- 
morrow. 

The Army’s Role 

Within the triservice team, the Army 
—by virtue of experience and training— 
is best capable of recognizing the proper 
relationships for integration of air-deliv- 
ered combat power in land warfare. The 
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Air Force understandably is chiefly con- 
cerned now with the strategic aspects of 
an all-out nuclear exchange in general war 
and the capabilities of the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) as a deterrent force to 
nuclear aggression. That this is a very 
important function of the Air Force can- 
not be denied, but its importance must not 
obscure the requirements of the Army for 
airmobility in fulfilling its land warfare 
commitments. The Army’s airmobility re- 
quirement can be divided into two cate- 
gories—that of strategic airmobility and 
of tactical airmobility. The development of 
strategic air transport is a basic function 
of the Air Force. On the other hand, the 
development and utilization of airmobility 
as part of land warfare is of basic in- 
terest and concern to the Army. 


The Army’s Requirements 

To most readers of the daily press, both 
civilian and military, the Army’s search 
for increased airmobility is expressed as 
a requirement for additional troop carrier 
aircraft. This is only a part of the Army’s 
over-all problem in achieving airmobility. 
The requirement for increased strategic 
airmobility does exist, and its fulfillment 
is essential if we are to realize to the full- 
est the combat potential of our Strategic 
Army Corps and the Strategic Army 
Forces concept. However, another and 
equally vital area is the requirement for 
intra-Army airmobility, derived wholly 
from Army aviation. 

In one of his appearances before the 
Congress, General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Army Chief of Staff, emphasized the mo- 
bility problem of tomorrow’s war and the 
requirement for Army aviation by stating: 


We are, however, faced with what 
I would call a lag in mobility because 
the battlefield upon which units can 
exist, if both sides have these atomic 
missiles, will be a very large, porous 
area. 
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And then after a brief discussion on im- 
proved ground mobility General Taylor 
said: 


We look also to organic aviation be- 
longing to the Army for this battlefield 
mobility. That is to move men, equip- 
ment, and supplies between the vari- 
ous sections of this broad and deep 
battlefield. 


Does this mean then that the Army de- 
sires to own and operate a separate com- 
bat and logistics aviation system parallel- 
ing the Air Force system now in being? 
This is the question most often raised by 
the public, the press, and the Congress. 

The answer, of course, is a resounding, 
No! 

In providing an increase in airmobility, 
Army aviation does not seek to supplant 
or duplicate existing aviation capabilities 
of the Air Force. Its sole objective is the 
provision of aviation support to Army 
forces which cannot be provided by our 
sister services. In short, Army aviation 
support complements the airmobility pro- 
vided from other sources. In the same pres- 
entation cited above, the Army Chief of 
Staff expressed this point very clearly as 
follows: 


Now this mission or role does not 
conflict, in my judgment, with what 
the Air Force is called upon to do. We 
are not seeking high performance air- 
craft which would be associated with 
the Air Force. We are interested in 
the short field capability, which we 
must retain in order to have that air 
unit alongside the ground unit. 


To the student of aviation employment, 
it is readily apparent that the Air Force 
in pursuit, and properly so, of its as- 
signed mission has developed material, 
techniques, and tactics incompatible with 
the Army aviation objectives noted by 
General Taylor. Aircraft with the speed, 
range, and altitude capabilities needed for 
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the USAF missions and possessing, at the 
same time, the VTOL/STOL and unpre- 
pared field capabilities needed by the Army 
are not now and will not be available 
within the foreseeable future. Even the 
relatively narrow range of Army trans- 
port aviation requirements cannot be met 
with a single type of aircraft. 


Basic Philosophy 

By definition, Army aviation is aviation 
organic to the Army and assigned the mis- 
sion of augmenting the capability of the 
Army to conduct prompt and sustained 
land combat. To accomplish that mission, 
six broad functional areas of application 
have been designated. They are: 

1. Airlift for troop movement in the 
combat zone. 

2. Airmobility for land reconnaissance. 

3. Rapid movement of supplies in the 
combat zone. 

4. Command, liaison, and communica- 
tions. 

5. Combat zone aeromedical evacuation. 

6. Observation. 

An analysis of these functional areas 
indicates that all of the functions listed 
contribute to the over-all tactical mobility 
of Army combat forces. However, it is in 
the application of airlift for troop move- 
ment in the combat zone and airmobility 
for land reconnaissance that the greatest 
potential for improved Army mobility lies. 
Further analysis of the first three func- 
tions reveals that we are really speaking 
of intra-Army airmobile operations as con- 
trasted to joint airborne operations. How- 
ever, as the comparison following indi- 
cates, these two kinds of operations are so 
different as to warrant a more precise des- 
ignation. For that reason the term “air- 
mobile operations” has been selected to de- 
scribe those airlifted combat operations 
conducted by and within the Army. 


Operations 
Airmobile operations are defined as 
those operations in which combat forces 
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and their equipment move by aircraft and 
air vehicles about the battlefield to engage 
in ground combat as a normal part of land 
combat operations. 

In any comparison of joint airborne op- 
erations and Army airmobile operations 
three fundamental differences are appar- 
ent. First, airmobile operations normally 
are tactical and much smaller in size, 
scope, and duration than joint airborne 
operations due to the limited number, 
range, speed, and lift capabilities of the 
Army aircraft currently authorized. In 
contrast, joint airborne operations nor- 
mally utilize USAF aircraft and are more 
expensive in time, effort, and facilities re- 
quired for their conduct. Their advantage, 
of course, lies in their size, strategic 
range, and scope when compared to the 
relatively small and shallow airmobile op- 
erations. 

Second, and derived in part from the 
first, Army airmobile operations usually 
are conducted with aviation elements and 
ground elements physically disposed within 
the same general combat area. Those ele- 
ments working together on an intimate 
day-to-day support-to-supported basis de- 
velop a relationship, the practical benefits 
of which cannot be duplicated by even the 
closest interservice cooperation. 

The key to the third and last difference 
lies in the nature of the command struc- 
ture. In Army airmobile operations, all 
major increments of the force involved 
are Army units under direct command 
control of the Army force commander. As 
a result, most of the complex and time- 
consuming procedures required to effect 
the coordinated action of two or more serv- 
ices in a joint operation can be reduced or 
eliminated. 

Responsiveness 

An appraisal of those differences reveals 
an important and often ignored advan- 
tage. The significant improvement in re- 
sponsiveness gained principally by the 
unity of command and control in Army 
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airmobile operations is a major step to- 
ward achievement of that mobility so vital 
to our success in any future conflict. Time 
is the key. Whether or not that conflict is 
marked by use of nuclear weapons, the 
threat of their use is ever present. It is 
essential that we maintain an immediately 
available mobility differential over our po- 
tential enemies to the extent that we can 
mass, disperse, and shift forces before the 
enemy can react. Airmobile operations, 
properly employed, are a major step to- 
ward that goal. 
Limitations 

The limitations of airmobile operations 
also deserve consideration. First among 
these is the limited number of aircraft au- 
thorized by current fiscal and manpower 
programs. No statement on the specific 
quantity and types of lift required by a 
given size Army force can possibly satisfy 
all students of the problem. However, the 
consensus appears to be that, if we con- 
sider a normal type field army containing 
three corps as a yardstick, the require- 
ment approximates twice the amount of 
airlift now authorized. 

The limitation on scope and size, noted 
as emanating from the size and types of 
aircraft authorized, has two facets. One is 
technical and arises from the engineering 
problems encountered in attempts to pro- 
vide vertical lift capability, reasonably 
high speed, and great cargo capacity in a 
single aircraft. The other is arbitrary and 
arises from current Department of De- 
fense restrictions on the size and type air- 
craft to be used by the Army. However, 
this DOD directive permits exceptions 
when it can be shown that an aircraft ex- 
ceeding those limits can be employed prof- 
itably by the Army without duplicating an 
existing capability of the Air Force. 

The operational limitations of aerial 
vehicles also deserve mention, as well as 
some of the measures taken to overcome 
these limitations. Weather often is men- 
tioned as a limitation in connection with 
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airmobile operations. It should be remeni- 
bered, however, that peacetime safety fac- 
tors will not be the criteria under which 
combat operations are conducted. Adverse 
weather, such as reduced visibility oc- 
casioned by rain or lowered ceilings, can 
be used to advantage by the attacker as 
it screens his movements from the enemy. 
Because of the low altitude at which aerial 
vehicles are used in airmobile operations, 
they are able to operate and navigate by 
land marks on the ground or electronic 
aids. 

Another point frequently raised is the 
impact of air defense missiles on airmo- 
bile operations. These operations are con- 
ducted at low levels, in the nap of the 
earth, where ground clutter on radar sets 
is the rule rather than the exception. Pre- 
assault nuclear fires, as well as conven- 
tional suppressive fires, and flight route 
planning to avoid known concentrations 
of enemy air defense weapons, all assist 
in keeping losses to an acceptable ratio. 
The perfect defense has yet to be organ- 
ized and with the increased size of the 
field army area more avenues of approach 
are open to penetration. 

Maintenance is a problem that faces any 
commander and aerial vehicles require 
considerable maintenance. However, by 
standing down all aerial vehicles for 48 
hours prior to an operation, near 100 per- 
cent availability usually can be obtained. 
Additionally, aerial vehicles are being re- 
fined and improved, and on new vehicles 
maintenance requirements have been re- 
duced markedly. 


Concepts 

Since the first atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded, firepower has advanced at an ever- 
increasing pace while mobility has shown 
little significant improvement over World 
War II. The capability of ground forces to 
conduct airmobile operations as a routine 
part of ground combat, assists in closing 
the gap between firepower and mobility. 

Airmobile forces are remarkably flex- 
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ible and versatile. They can be employed 
to seize critical, lightly held, or unoccupied 
objectives; to exploit the effects of nu- 
clear weapons rapidly; to outflank enemy 
positions; to conduct reconnaissance, se- 
curity, and screening missions; and to con- 
duct raids. During offensive operations, 
combat troops and their firepower can be 
shifted rapidly to gain a decisive tactical 
advantage, to counter an enemy attack, 
and to extend the depth and area of com- 
bat operations. In order to reduce the vul- 
nerability of airmobile forces to nuclear 
weapons, aircraft and air vehicles may be 
used to concentrate forces from dispersed 
locations just prior to employment, to dis- 
perse forces rapidly after the engagement, 
and to shift other forces and to move 
reserves. During defensive operations, 
forces for forward area defense may be 
reduced by organizing strong airmobile re- 
serves in dispersed areas for timely deliv- 
ery to critical areas. 

All tactical and tactical support units 
of the field army should be capable of par- 
ticipating in airmobile operations. Units 
must be prepared to function with only 
that equipment which can be air trans- 
ported. Substitution and modification of 
equipment may be necessary. Airmobile 
forces, although normally considered as 
close combat elements, may be specifically 
organized to include fire support or other 
close combat support elements. Infantry 
close combat elements are the most adapt- 
able to airmobile operations because they 
are readily moved by all types of aircraft. 
Airmobile forces, transported by Army air 
vehicles, can depart from and land on 
some terrain considered unsuitable for air- 
borne operations, that is, rocky or heavily 
broken terrain hazardous to parachutists. 

When employed in airmobile combat op- 
erations, Army aircraft and aerial vehi- 
cles fly at those altitudes best calculated to 
avoid detection and escape enemy fires. 
Flight routes are planned to take advan- 
tage of any protection afforded by valleys, 
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forests, and other terrain features. Known 
enemy locations are avoided when possi- 
ble. Enemy occupied areas that cannot be 
avoided are neutralized by supporting fires 
delivered from aerial vehicles or by other 
means. 


Control 

Aircraft for Army airmobile operations 
conducted by divisions normally are pro- 
vided by attaching or placing in support, 
corps or Army aviation means. Aviation 
control personnel and equipment are pro- 
vided concurrently. Operational control of 
aviation units to include control of air 
movement normally is assigned to the low- 
est echelon capable of effecting control and 
coordination. Aviation attached to the di- 
vision for airmobile operations may be 
attached to or placed in support of battle 
groups. Airmobile operations may be con- 
ducted under corps control. 

The transport helicopters of the field 
army are special purpose aircraft designed 
primarily to assist the commander in ac- 
complishing airmobile operations for com- 
bat and equipment lift missions. While the 
helicopter can be used as a purely logisti- 
cal vehicle, its utilization in that role can 
be justified only on the grounds of urgent 
tactical necessity when no other means 
are available. 


Planning 


The procedures for planning and con- 
ducting large airmobile operations are sim- 
ilar to those employed in airborne opera- 
tions. Small-scale operations involving 
units of less than battle group size are 
characterized by simplicity and frequency 
of repetitive engagements throughout the 
battle area. However, airmobile operations 
require less time and detail in planning 
than airborne operations because of their 
size, scope, and their simplified command 
structure. Plans for airmobile operations 
normally are developed at lower echelons 
than for airborne operations. Over-all 
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planning is habitually accomplished at di- 
vision or corps level. The various plans 
and planning sequence follow those pre- 
scribed for airborne operations. 


Future Airmobile Units 

As the techniques of providing airmo- 
bility for Army units improves, it is not 
beyond possibility that combat units, 
equipped with their own organic aircraft, 
may be organized. The employment of such 
units on combat surveillance operations as 
well as aerial reconnaissance and security 
missions would greatly assist the modern 
army. Aircraft for such units would be 
considerably less expensive in dollars than 
Air Force aircraft. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the case for airmobility 
for ground forces has been recognized by 
eminent military authorities. Airmobile 
operations are as much a part of modern 
land combat as the trucks and tanks of 
past wars. Indeed, it appears that without 
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a high order of mobility—air and land— 
ground forces cannot survive on the nu- 
clear battlefield for any great period of 
time. 

That the Army must more and more de- 
pend on its own resources for battlefield 
airmobility is evident. New ideas must pre- 
cede the development of new vehicles, and 
new concepts should force the designers to 
their drawing boards in a quest for the 
machines to support the concepts. There 
can be no standing still in the quest for 
mobility or any ideas of “let’s do it as we 
did last time.” No concept or ideas should 
be rejected solely because they appear 
novel or unconventional. As stated by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur: “New conditions 
require ... new and imaginative methods. 
Wars are never won in the past.” The 
search for better mobility, better fire- 
power, and better units must be pressed 
forward relentlessly. Future wars will be 
won with new tactics and new techniques 
using the sky as a highway and exploiting 
airmobility. 





There is nothing new about the Army’s interest in mobility. Historically, 
the United States Army has always based its philosophy of tactics upon the 
war of movement. Putting it another way, the dominant principle in our mili- 
tary doctrine has been, as it always must be, to emphasize that wars can only 
be won by offensive operations. 





General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 





LEBANON--PROFESSIONALISM AT ITS BEST [/ 


Colonel Lynn D. Smith, General Staff 
Headquarters, 8th United States Infantry Division 


May I add a personal word of my ad- 
miration for the restraint and discipline 
with which the American troops have acted 
during this trying period. The situation 
has been difficult enough for us who live 
here to follow, and for them it must have 
been almost incomprehensible. ... for my- 
self, I think that the ordinary GI deserves 
full marks and has most worthily upheld 
the honor of his country and service. 


Bes time was October 1958, the place 
Beirut, and the author was the British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Lebanon in a note to 
the United States Ambassador to that 
same country. 

Senior United States military command- 
ers of all services warmly concurred in 
this compliment because it so clearly re- 
flected their own views. In his final report, 
the Commander of American Land Forces, 
Specified Command Middle East, Lieuten- 
ant General Paul D. Adams, United States 
Army, wrote: 


In spite of the tense and frequently 
most aggravating situations that the minds 
of men could generate, our soldiers, ma- 
rines, sailors, and airmen through exem- 
plary demonstrations of the highest forms 
of professional military competence, dis- 
cipline, courage and coolheadedness ac- 
complished their missions magnificently. 


At the successful completion of any task, 
“well dones” from friends are the usual 
order of the day. In Lebanon, however, 


something new was added when a Leba- 
nese leader, who had most vehemently and 
actively protested against the landing of 
United States troops, grudgingly admitted 
to his own press that the “conduct” of the 
American soldiers was above criticism. 

As the last of the United States forces 
departed there was an increasing chorus 
of compliments from old friends, and those 
who had not been so friendly. Reading be- 
tween the lines of these laudatory remarks 
it is possible to detect a feeling of wonder 
ranging all the way from pleasant sur- 
prise to downright astonishment. The lat- 
ter reaction came from the populace who 
have a recorded history of approximately 
5,000 years of intervention by foreign 
troops who seldom endeared themselves to 
their unwilling hosts. The pleasant sur- 
prise obviously was experienced by old 
friends, including many American civil- 
ians, who had been prepared to excuse any 
breach of conduct on the assumption that 
“soldiers will be soldiers.” 

However, the senior component com- 
manders of the United States Specified 
Command had no thought at any time but 
that the conduct of the troops would be 
correct. As a means of evaluating this con- 
fidence on the part of the generals and the 
admirals, it is useful to review briefly the 
situation experienced by US forces in 
Lebanon from 15 July to 25 October 1958. 


Descriptive Place Names 


Within 24 hours after the first Amer- 
ican landings, the troops, as they have 
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The/conduct of American forces in Lebanon\demonstrated that our Armed 
Forces have reached the high state of training and performance which 
is characteristic of outstanding professional military competence 
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done elsewhere on this globe, gave mean- 
ingful names to local geography. “The 
Olive Grove” (“Martini Meadows” to 
some), “Watermelon Circle,” and “Red 
Diamond Route” are places vividly etched 
in the memories of personnel of all ranks. 
They are names that appeared in coded 
messages to Washington—but they can- 
not be found in any gazetteer of Beirut or 
Lebanon. 

“Red Diamond Route,” for example, was 
the main supply route (MSR) between the 
port of Beirut and “The Olive Grove” and 
as such was a vital line of communica- 
tions between two key elements of the 
American base in Lebanon. This route fol- 
lowed wide palm-lined boulevards past 
modern stores selling everything from 
flowers to automobiles. From the city it 
led to the olive groves which cover the 
gentle slopes leading down to the blue 
Mediterranean. On “Red Diamond Route” 
there are vistas of sky and sea and moun- 
tains of unsurpassed beauty. In August, 
September, or October of 1958, however, 
the soldier who lost himself in reverie in 
this paradise was apt to run his truck into 
a roadblock of flaming new Cadillacs. At 
the same time—from opposite sides of the 
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boulevard—men, women, and children of 
opposing political views desperately tried 
to kill one another with very effective 
homemade machineguns. 

Incidents 

Incidents had been common since the 
first Americans waded ashore opposite the 
Beirut International Airport. Initially, 
rock throwers, as well as those who used 
more lethal weapons, were members of a 
half-dozen or more dissident groups who 
marched under the banners of both Chris- 
tian and Moslem leaders. The leaders who 
commanded these bands were opposed for 
varying reasons to the legal government 
then in office in Lebanon. They were urged 
on by vitriolic radio voices with Russian, 
Egyptian, and Syrian accents. These radio 
“friends” attempted to solidify the feudal 
bands into a common rebel corps to wipe 
out “Yankee stooges” and “Yankee im- 
perialism” which, the voices said, were us- 
ing the pretext of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine to establish new missile bases on the 
periphery of Eurasia. 

At the time, there were other groups 
who for varying reasons did support the 
legally elected government. These loyalist 
bands, initially, threw flowers with one 
hand into the passing American vehicles 
and with the other hand they threw gre- 
nades at the rebels. 


Lebanese Army 

To make the confusion complete, units 
of the Lebanese Army agonizingly stood 
on the side lines and watched their kin kill 
one another in bloody primitive raids that 
debouched from nowhere, terrorized, and 
withdrew to nowhere. At first this inaction 
on the part of the local army was incom- 
prehensible to the professional US soldier. 
It has been inbred into the American fight- 
ing man and confirmed by the oath he 
takes that his first duty is to defend his 
Government. 

As the weeks passed the troops of the 
American Land Forces were engaged in 
numerous activities that brought them 
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daily into close contact with the Lebanese 
soldiers. It soon became apparent that 
these Arab soldiers were exceptionally in- 
telligent, that they learned and absorbed 
new techniques promptly, and, given 
proper training and equipment, were ca- 
pable of producing first-class combat units. 
In the summer of 1958, however, the Leba- 
nese Army was faced with the cruel choice 
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stituted a large armed and fortified camp 


in the very heart of Beirut and which 
threatened repeatedly to spill over and 
eliminate the Lebanese Government. 


Confusion Mounts 
On 31 July the Lebanese Parliament 
elected a new President who was accepta- 
ble to all of the opposing factions. The old 





United States Army troops in the Middle East watch a tugboat flying the Turkish flag 


of taking sides against the government or 
against family and friends and tradition. 
When viewed in these terms the American 
soldier remembered that some of his own 
forefathers had to make this same choice 
less than 100 years ago. 

Regardless of the reason, however, the 
result was that there was no formal mili- 
tary campaign undertaken by the Leba- 
nese Army to wipe out the rebellion. There 
was no effort made to reduce or eliminate 
the area known as the “Basta” which con- 


President refused to step out of office, 
however, until his term officially expired. 
For an additional 54 days the Lebanese 
people killed one another, their stray bul- 
lets whistled past the ears of American 
troops day and night, and the United 
States forces continued their position of 
watchful waiting in an area in which 
anarchy was ever present. 

The day the new President was inaugu- 
rated the Americans expected to see pa- 
rades and festivities similar to those that 
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take place in Washington, D. C. every 
four years. Instead, a tight curfew was 
imposed on the citizens of Beirut and the 
streets were completely deserted. The rea- 
son? The “loyalists” who had supported 
the old administration were aroused by 
the kidnaping and presumed murder of 
one of their newspapermen. More funda- 
mentally, they strongly opposed the Cabi- 
net which the new President was expected 
to name and had initiated active measures 
to fight the new government. They had be- 
come the “rebels.” They announced their 
intention to establish their own “Basta.” 
They quit throwing flowers at American 
vehicles and took to throwing rocks in- 
stead. 

There still was one more note to make 
the din of confusion completely incredi- 
ble. The “old” rebels did not drop their 
arms and pull down their barricades. In- 
stead, their “Basta” remained an armed 
camp in the center of the capital and un- 
wary travelers continued to be shot at, 
day or night, if they took a wrong turn 
in the maze of unmarked streets. The 
same unwary traveler also could get shot 
at or have his car burned if he accidently 
turned into a street controlled by the 
“new” rebels. 


Actions of US Forces 

What did the American forces do dur- 
ing those incredible weeks? They did four 
things: 

1. They established themselves in a tac- 
tical posture, and at all times maintained 
that posture, from which they could de- 
fend Lebanon against external aggression 
and from which—if needed—they could 
protect American lives and property. 

2. They quietly but effectively demon- 
strated their ability to take sharp action 
promptly against whatever forces might 
attack them, but only if they were fired 
on first. 

3. They made it clear that the position 
of the United States, and of her military 
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forces, was to give unbiased support to 
the legal government of Lebanon. 

4. They kept their tempers despite re- 
peated attempts to provoke them into do- 
ing otherwise. 

Tactically, all US ground forces in Leb- 
anon were deployed in and around Beirut. 
The dispositions were in conformance with 
the normal requirements of a beachhead, 
including a reconnaissance and security 
line, a main line of resistance (MLR), and 
reserves centrally located on good lines of 
communications. The beachhead was 20 
kilometers wide at its base and extended 
approximately 16 kilometers inland at its 
deepest point. Because of the political sit- 
uation, and the existence of the “Basta,” 
the interior of the position was as critical 
as the exterior. Units were prepared at 
all times to converge inward as well as to 
expand outward. 

Well-marked MSR’s connected key in- 
stallations and all routine and adminis- 
trative movement by US military vehicles 
was restricted to these routes. These lines 
of communications were patrolled 24 hours 
a day and, when the occasion demanded, 
strong points composed of tank-infantry 
teams were positioned in a manner that 
gave stern warning to dissident groups 
that American personnel and equipment 
were not to be attacked. The standing or- 
der of the day was that American troops 
would not fire unless fired upon, and then 
only when the source of fire could be iden- 
tified clearly. There was seldom a day that 
passed without some American hearing 
the whine of stray rounds over his head. 

Day and night foot and motor patrol- 
ling, both inside and outside the beachhead 
line, was habitual. The area was under con- 
tinual surveillance from the air by Army 
aviation and the high performance air- 
craft of the Air Force and the Navy. 
Troops lived in their positions 24 hours a 
day and there were few administrative 
bivouacs. Due to the rugged terrain, ex- 
tensive and effective use was made of heli- 
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copters, particularly H-34’s (Choctaws), 
for troop movements and supply opera- 
tions. 

Evaluation 

With the departure of the troops the 
question arose as to what the United 
States military expedition to Lebanon ac- 
complished. There is no ready answer, and 
it is still too early to evaluate the long- 
range effect of the action. The following, 
however, are facts that bear on the prob- 
lem: 

1. Politically, the United States inter- 
vention was one more counterstroke in the 
continuing contest in the Middle East. It 
was not a unilateral action on the part of 
the United States as was inferred by some 
critics. Secretary General Paul-Henri 
Spaak in an address to the annual North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamen- 
tarian Conference in Paris in November 
1958 pointed out: 


It is not true that the great powers have 
acted in the Middle East or the Far East 
without consulting their allies. The Amer- 
icans and the British informed their part- 
ners in the alliance of their intention to 
land troops in Lebanon and Jordan... .I 
believe they were right to do what they 
did in those two countries. 


2. The immediate effect was to demon- 
strate in an unequivocal manner the will- 
ingness and the capability of the United 
States to honor her commitments promptly 
and effectively. 

3. The action, at the time, preserved the 
independence of Lebanon and Jordan. 

4. Militarily, the expedition represented 
a new experience in the post-World War 
II politico-military history of the United 
States. It was a “short of war” operation 
in which the timing was so delicate that 
a landing 48 hours “before” would have 
been too soon and a landing 24 hours 
“after” would have been much too late. 
Throughout the operation the matter of 
timing was paramount. The entire Speci- 
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fied Command had to be ready to leave the 
area promptly—and also it had to be able 
to continue in the area for an undeter- 
mined length of time. Both contingencies 
were dependent upon the extremely nebu- 
lous political situation. At the conclusion 





Army troops of the American Land Forces, 
Specified Command Middle East, arrive in 
Beirut, Lebanon 


of the operation a news dispatch from 
Beirut stated: 


The US Ambassador in Lebanon, prais- 
ing American GI’s as the ‘real unsung 
heroes’ of US intervention in Lebanon, 
referred to the three months operation as 
‘that rarest of military miracles: The mak- 
ing of an omélet without breaking the 
eggs.’ 

5. An objective analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the basic reason for the 
remarkable success of the operation was 
that in Lebanon the United States forces 
demonstrated military professionalism at 
its best. 
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World War II and Korea 

Historically, United States Armed 
Forces have always accredited themselves 
well. The joint forces that closed the ring 
in Europe in 1944 and 1945 were superb. 
The same acclaim holds true for those 
American land, sea, and air forces whose 
leaders stood on the decks of the USS 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay in September 1945. 
By the summer of 1951 it could be said 
factually that the Eighth United States 
Army in Korea was the peer of any army 
ever “fielded.” 

History also reports that the beginnings 
of the campaigns in North Africa and in 
the Pacific in World War II were not out- 
standing. In those painful early chapters 
of the great conflict our joint forces had 
not yet been welded into a team. The valor 
and the courage and the will to do were 
present, but the smoothness that distin- 
guishes a professional team from the sand- 
lot league was not developed until later 
in the war. 

The Korean conflict started almost five 
years to the day from the end of “The 
last battle’—Okinawa—of World War II. 
Among other heartbreaks of the grim 
months of 1950 was the discovery that in 
only five years we had lost the “know-how” 
developed in World War II. Again at 
scores of hills and rivers and villages, as 
they had done at Bataan and North Africa 
and Guadalcanal, men went above and be- 
yond the call of duty to sell their lives. 
There was no want of courage, but the 
teamwork that is the hallmark of profes- 
sionalism was lacking. 


Teamwork 


Again five years passed. Again, without 
warning, the Pentagon flashed “Land to- 
morrow.” This time the team was a team 
when it took to the field. 

What were the basic reasons? 

1. The expedition was a truly joint ef- 
fort. In the zone of operations no one serv- 
ice dominated or attempted to place its 
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requirements above the common goal or 
to take credit for itself alone. Numeri- 
cally, the strengths were relatively small 
compared with prior campaigns, but all 
components—Army, Marine Corps, Navy, 
and Air Force—participated and the capa- 
bility of each service was fully repre- 
sented. These were not token units—each 
was large enough and powerful enough to 
support the efforts of the others. 

2. Although the operation was initiated 
without warning, with no time for the 
usual joint conferences, the landings of 
amphibious and airborne troops were ac- 
complished at exactly the times and places 
directed by Washington and, most impor- 
tant, they were accomplished with a min- 
imum of confusion. The state of bedlam 
that had been the trade-mark of previous 
beachheads and airheads was missing in 
Lebanon. Instead, units landed and moved 
promptly to their tactical locations with 
the ease and effectiveness of a rehearsed 
school demonstration. 

3. The forces that landed, and the forces 
that supported from the sea and from the 
air, were composed of highly trained and 
disciplined men. 

Within two weeks after the first troops 
came ashore, General Adams announced 
plans for a daily “liberty” operation in 
which 2,000 soldiers, marines, sailors, and 
airmen would be given afternoons free in 
a strip of Beirut which included important 
shopping and recreation area. This was 
at a time when the propaganda against 
“Yankee imperialism” was at its height 
and there were well-organized attempts 
being made to provoke American troops 
into taking retaliatory action against har- 
assment. The commanders of all services, 
however, unanimously concurred with the 
proposal—based on their knowledge of the 
high state of morale and discipline of their 
men. Their confidence was completely jus- 
tified. Neither on the first day of the lib- 
erty plan nor on any succeeding day that 
American troops were on pass was there 
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any incident that in any way brought dis- 
credit on the United States. 

In view of the tremendous pressure that 
various agitators were employing to cre- 
ate such an incident the record was truly 
remarkable and could be achieved only by 
troops who have reached the peak of pro- 
fessionalism. Despite the fact that their 
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Army soldiers in Beirut, Lebanon, load 
equipment for water transport back to the 
unit’s home station in Germany 


“billets” were pup tents on dusty hot hill- 
sides these men wore clean uniforms, their 
trousers were pressed, their boots were 
shined, and their hair was cut short. Their 
salutes were prompt and proud. The vast 
majority of men were at the proper pickup 
points every day when it was time to re- 
turn to camp or ship. Those who might 
have been late were brought along by their 
buddies or their own unit courtesy patrols 
—rather than by the Military Police. The 
mark of the disciplined trooper was on 
all of them and there was no way to dis- 
tinguish between the career soldier and 
the two-year inductee. 
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Training Activities 

The behavior of the troops undoubtedly 
was the most impressive factor as far as 
the populace and the press were concerned. 
Of equal importance, was the impression 
that the state of training made on foreign 
military observers. The years since Korea 
have paid dividends. We have not “lost 
the art” as we did after World War II, 
and this fact was not unnoticed by the 
various attachés, or by the hundreds of 
officers in the United Nations Observer 
Group in Lebanon. 

As previously mentioned, the original 
landings—conducted with less than 24 





A Lebanese Army soldier participates in 
the 187th Infantry training for the Ist 
Airborne Battle Group during their moun- 
tain climbing course in Beirut, Lebanon 


hours’ warning from Washington—were 
models of effectiveness. There were nu- 
merous other demonstrations of joint team- 
work that were equally useful to the 
friendly, and not so friendly, observer as 
an indication of the current capability of 
US forces in the field of military profes- 
sionalism. 
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Within a very few days after the tac- 
tical deployment had been completed, 
training programs were initiated for all 
forces. These activities—all of which were 
field exercises—were carried on continu- 
ally for the remainder of the time that 
the American troops were in the area. 
These exercises were open for all to see. 
At the request of the Lebanese Chief of 
Staff, numerous special programs were de- 
veloped and conducted by American units 
for the Lebanese Army including infan- 
try, armor, engineer, artillery, signal, and 
logistical activities. Many of these pro- 
grams took the form of demonstrations to 
illustrate specific examples of tactics and 
technique. In every case the usual com- 
ment of the foreign military observer was 
that the demonstration was carried out 
with the smoothness and split-second tim- 
ing common to the Fort Benning or Fort 
Sill “show.” The American troops in Leba- 
non, however, were not school troops, but 
were the run of the line of the US forces 
currently deployed overseas. 


Troop Demonstration 

A typical demonstration took place ap- 
proximately 20 miles north of Beirut at 
the ancient seaport of Byblos (which gave 
its name to the Bible). This exercise was 
conducted to demonstrate the modern tech- 
niques of a joint amphibious and air-land- 
ing operation. The forces were relatively 
small, the basic ground force units being 
a reinforced company of Marines and a 
company of US Army airborne troopers, 
but all elements of a joint land, sea, and 
air task force were included. 

The event was advertised (it was es- 
timated later that approximately 10,000 
Lebanese watched the operation) and it 
would have been awkward had any ele- 
ment of the team publicly fumbled the 
ball. Nevertheless, it was not feasible to 
conduct the usual “full dress rehearsal” 
that normally precedes public demonstra- 
tions. All elements utilized were a part of 
the operational forces of the Commander 
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in Chief, Specified Command Middle East, 
and it was believed undesirable to take 
them away from their normal tactical lo- 
cations for more than a few hours. 

There was no high level joint conference 
and a small group of planners met only 
once to agree that the exercise would be 
conducted in accordance with the current 
Joint Doctrine of United States forces. 
The written orders and dispatches were 
models of brevity, rather than the “five- 
foot shelves” that initiated the joint op- 
erations of a few years past. 

The purpose of the exercise was to 
demonstrate the rapid establishment of 
blocking positions around a communica- 
tions center. The Marines, coming from 
the sea, were to establish roadblocks on 
the coastal highway north and south of 
Byblos. The airborne troops, landing from 
H-34 helicopters, were to establish other 
positions high on the hills dominating the 
lateral road which enters Byblos from the 
east. The two forces were to make con- 
tact as soon as possible. The operation 
was supported by naval gunfire and Air 
Force tactical aircraft. H-hour for all 
forces was 0800 on 10 September 1958. 

At dusk on the preceding evening a 
company of Marines was taken out of its 
position in the Beirut beachhead and em- 
barked in an amphibious force element of 
the Commander Naval Force which then 
put to sea and disappeared over the hori- 
zon. At 0715 on D-day a company of air- 
borne infantry left its tactical position in 
the Beirut beachhead and loaded into the 
H-34’s. At approximately 0750 (ten min- 
utes before H-hour) a unit of USAF 
fighter-bombers took off from a base more 
than 150 miles distant from the exercise 
area. At exactly 0800 on D-day, as re- 
corded by motion picture cameras high in 
the hills overlooking both the airhead and 
the beachhead, the wheels of the helicop- 
ters and the tracks of the LVTA’s (land- 
ing vehicle tracked, armored) touched 
down simultaneously. 
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Within four minutes after a forward 
air controller had landed and switched on 
his radio he called down a strike on an 
“enemy” held hill. The mission was exe- 
cuted promptly and accurately by Air 
Force jets. Establishment of the blocking 
positions (which were about five miles 
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planned was a subsequent “grandfather” 
of all traffic jams caused by hundreds of 
Lebanese who abandoned their automobiles 
on the narrow coastal highway to find 
vantage points from which they could 
watch the show. The local press com- 
mented the next day that it was the first 





Troops demonstrate the technique of evacuating wounded personnel over deep ravines 


apart) and contact between the Marines 
and the Army was accomplished by H 
plus 30 minutes. By H plus two hours all 
exercise objectives had been accomplished, 
and all troops had been assembled on the 
beach and were being fed and taken on 
sightseeing tours of the 5,000-year-old 
ruins of Byblos. 

Despite the lack of conferences and the 
lack of dress rehearsals, there was no con- 
fusion, and every element of the joint land, 
sea, and air team accomplished its mis- 
sion exactly at the time and place pre- 
scribed in the order. The only item not 


holiday without bloodshed for the people 
since the “trouble” began. 


Efficient Outloading Operations 

Evidence that the military forces of the 
United States have maintained a high de- 
gree of proficiency was not limited to tac- 
tical demonstrations. Normally, the “close- 
out” of an area has been a nightmare to 
all concerned. Vast dumps, with contents 
unknown because the weather has oblit- 
erated identification markings, and piles 
of “salvaged” impedimenta unfortunately 
too often have been accepted as part of 
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the cost of overseas operations. It must be 
admitted that the total number of Amer- 
ican troops in Lebanon was relatively 
small as compared with other military 
operations. Nevertheless, the amount of 
supplies on the beachhead at Beirut, which 
at one time approached 50,000 tons, when 
considered with respect to the troop 
strength, was proportionately as large as 
the tonnage on any other beachhead. It is 
to the credit of these forces, and a fact 
not commented on by the press, that not 
one ton of military supplies or equipment 


port units, the outloading went on 24 
hours a day without creating bottlenecks 
which could be noticed by the local popu- 
lation. This was accomplished despite the 
fact that many hundreds of vehicles and 
thousands of tons of bulk cargo were 
moved through the center of Beirut and 
outloaded (all by troop labor) through the 
cramped quarters of the limited port fa- 
cilities. 
Balanced Forces 

Early in October the decision was 

reached that the evacuation would be com- 








C-130 transport planes wait on an airstrip at the Beirut International Airport for the 
signal to load and begin the 10-hour return flight to Europe 


was left on the beachhead when the Amer- 
ican departure was completed. 

The major retraction of forces, includ- 
ing the great bulk of logistical units and 
their equipment, began shortly after 1 
October 1958. In view of the complicated 
political situation the extent or progress 
of this operation could not be announced. 
There was, however, no practical way to 
conceal outloading operations. Because of 
superior planning by the task force logisti- 
cal command, and superior execution by its 
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pleted on the 25th of that month. It also 
was announced that at all times a bal- 
anced task force of combat and logistical 
elements would be on hand in the area, 
regardless of size. In brief, the final pla- 
toon in the beachhead would be a balanced 
combat force with suitable logistical sup- 
port. The plan for the last five days of 
the operation required 2,200 airborne 
troops and their equipment to be airlifted 
in an “airstream” that effected maximum 
economical use of aircraft, that operated 
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around the clock, and that could be halted 
at any moment and still leave a balanced 
combat force in the beachhead. During the 
last 72 hours two large freighters and a 
troopship had to be outloaded under a 
similiar criterion. 

The confidence of the command echelon 
in the ability of the troops to meet this 
tight time schedule was best illustrated in 
the COMAMLANFOR after-action report. 
In order to reproduce and distribute the 
report, it was necessary to complete the 
editing of the document before the head- 
quarters was inactivated. The final entry 
in the chronological section of the report 
—written on 20 October—stated, “The 
last Army units departed from Beirut Air- 
field at 1200, 25 October 1958, and AM- 
LANFOR Headquarters was inactivated 
at that time.” 

As a matter of historical record, the 
three ships in the port slipped their moor- 
ings at 0900 on the 25th and sailed in 
company with an escort of United States 
naval combat ships. On the same morning 
the last C-130 carrying the final elements 
of 24th Division’s airborne task force lifted 
its wheels off the Beirut International 
Airport at 1155. At 1215 COMAMLAN- 
FOR, General Adams, completed the in- 
spection of an Honor Guard of the Leba- 
nese Army, said goodby to the United 
States Ambassador to Lebanon, and 
climbed into his plane. The operation was 
completed exactly as planned. 


Conclusion 

In retrospect, the conduct of the Amer- 
ican troops in Lebanon which resulted in 
the exceptional praise from all who saw 
it is but a logical manifestation of the 
high degree of training now common to 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
This, in turn, is the result of the empha- 
sis that all forces have placed on “combat 
readiness” since the Korean campaign. 
Three times in this century the United 
States has demonstated to friends and foes 
that if pushed, we are willing and able 
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to meet any test of trial by fire. In Leba- 
non we demonstrated that our nerves are 
strong and that we are equally willing and 
able to use force effectively in situations 
short of war. 

In his Foreword to the final report, Gen- 
eral Adams wrote: 


It has been said that the epitome of 
strategy and tactics is to win without a 
fight, but if one has to fight, to win with 
the minimum of losses. These operations 
which secured the continued independence 
of Lebanon were accomplished by the 
United States Armed Forces without 
death or wounds through military action 
being caused to any citizen of Lebanon, 
or any enemy of Lebanon. 


The accomplishment of the “epitome of 
strategy” by the United States Specified 
Command Middle East is not a new devel- 
opment in the application of force—but 
it is one that has not been practiced for 
a long time. Historically, it was particu- 
larly fitting that it should be accomplished 
where it was. The north flank of the Amer- 
ican beachhead was anchored on the Dog 
River. This little stream drains into the 
Mediterranean through a deep canyon and 
its mouth is flanked by steep cliffs. More 
than 5,000 years ago an Assyrian general 
marched his army past the mouth of the 
Dog River and caused a plaque honoring 
the event to be mounted on a cliff over- 
looking the river. Through the centuries 
many armies have crossed the mouth of 
the Dog River and most of them—includ- 
ing Egyptians, Romans, and the modern 
armies of World Wars I and II—have 
erected plaques in their own honor. Be- 
cause of the peculiar climate of the region, 
each of these monuments is still legible. 

The American forces in 1958 did not 
erect a plaque. If they had, however, it 
would have been the first plaque to record 
a peaceful intervention carried out with- 
out resort to the use of weapons and the 
resultant ravages of war. 
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, young selectee was cynically and 
militantly antimilitary. His self-image was 
one often seen on stage, screen, and be- 
tween the feverish covers of neo-Freudian 
war novels. 

Possessing the highest Army General 
Classification Test score in his unit (150), 
an imported sports car, ivy league educa- 
tion and wardrobe to match, he was well- 
propped for the part. And he played it to 
the hilt of a bayonet in his topkick’s heart 
—sloppy uniform, verdigris insignia, un- 
cut hair, and all. 

Attempts at remotivation by verbal ra- 
tionalization failed. Man-to-man talks by 
his officers and “noncoms” merely added 
to his fund of satire for squadroom regale- 
ment. Character guidance and troop in- 
formation lectures bored him to sleep. 

“It is ridiculous,” he said, “to try to 


rationalize anything about this irrational 
business of war.” 

Then the Army’s age-old “hidden per- 
suaders” came into play—not by direction 
but simply by chance. 

Since the information office where he 
worked as a news writer was understaffed, 
he was assigned to cover all the events 
pertaining to the retirement of one of our 
country’s most distinguished general of- 
ficers. 

For three days the militant young cynic 
was exposed to martial music, solemn rit- 
ual, stirring Army songs, and the senti- 
mental camaraderie-at-arms of the dedi- 
cated soldiers who were gathered for the 
occasion. After it was all over, he re- 
marked soberly: “There must be a lot 
more to being in the Army than I ever 
realized.” 


Military symbols have moved men to perform the ultimate act of self- 
sublimation in every war ever fought. These traditional tools still 
are very powerful motivating factors for influencing human behavior 
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After duty the next day he was seen 
perusing a copy of Walter Millis’ Arms 
and Men. At the next inspection his shoes 
and brass glistened. 

Today, the metamorphosis is almost com- 
plete. He is an alert soldier, a learned 
scholar of military history, and an eager 
candidate for a commission. 


Neglect of Symbols 


The element of chance in this capsuled 
—but true—case history suggests a ques- 
tion with Army-wide implications: Are 
we neglecting our oldest and most power- 
ful tools for influencing human behavior 
—the martial symbols that trigger motiva- 
tion at unconscious and _ subconscious 
depths or awareness? 

Evidence in support of an affirmative 
answer to this question is too voluminous 
to permit more than random examples. 
Consider the accelerating trend toward 
informality in matters once solemnized by 
military rite and pageantry. For instance, 
when was the last time you saw a formal 
guard mount—once a weekly occurrence 
on every Army post? 

At one time the daily transfer of respon- 
sibility from the Old Charge of Quarters 
to the New Charge of Quarters was a 
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ritual presided over by the company com- 
mander. Not only did this impress upon 
the participants the importance of this 
particular responsibility, but it served as 
a frequent reminder to all noncommis- 
sioned officers that their authority is de- 
rived from and delegated to them by the 
company commander. In too many units 
today, assuming the post of Charge of 
Quarters (or Staff Duty Officer for that 
matter) consists merely of taking a set of 
keys from a hook behind an empty desk. 


Consider the vanished bugler and the 
way the bugle was used against us in Ko- 
rea or the reduced number of Army bands 
and the recurring difficulty in keeping 
any at all in the teeth of criticism and 
personnel reductions. Would that we had 
developed the wisdom in martial motiva- 
tion of the Scots who retained their pipers 
despite manpower reductions much more 
drastic than our Army’s. But then the 
Scots have always been a thrifty race. 


In direct contrast is the false thrift that 
threatens to eliminate the bayonet from 
the military and moral armament of the 
American ground combat soldier. Have we 
forgotten the profound studies of Du Picq 
on the subject of cold steel? Can’t we rec- 
ognize the psychic significance of this un- 
witting flinch from man-to-man combat? 
Is the Army drifting toward the passion- 
less concept of war epitomized by Douhet’s 
theories? 


Customs Forgotten 

Although the rod was already an age- 
old symbol of authority when Moses led 
his people out of Egypt, the custom of 
leaders carrying swaggersticks is looked 
upon as an idle affectation by many peo- 
ple in the Army today. Consequently, the 
custom is falling into disuse. By now, how- 
ever, the military profession should be 
immune to the snicker of the consciously 
unknowing. Too many modern leaders have 
demonstrated in battle the psychic effect 
upon followers of the leader with rod in 
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OUR NEGLECTED TOOLS FOR DEPTH MOTIVATION 


hand for us to doubt the present-day effi- 
cacy of the symbol. 

Even close-cropped hair—sign of the 
soldier derived from a dedicatory ritual as 
timeless as the institution of knighthood 
—no longer marks every man in Ameri- 
can uniform. 

A similar neglect to appreciate the im- 
portance of symbols as motivational tools 
is demonstrated in our program for gyro- 
scoping battle groups between divisions. 
Aside from the temporary loss of combat 
proficiency in teamwork, there is an ir- 
replaceable loss in the motivational value 
of symbols and traditions that has been 
integrated in the minds of soldiers for 
many years. 

“Away with tradition,” say the efficiency 
experts—heedless of all that is implied by 
the very etymology of the word. There are 
depths to the part played by tradition in 
moving men that the social sciences have 
only begun to plumb. 

Not only is there evidence that we are 
neglecting to use motivational tools as 
ageless as the military profession, but 
there is reason to suspect that we are fail- 
ing to recognize the meaning and purpose 
of some of the symbols that we have in- 
herited. 

The fleur-de-lis and the cross are two 
examples. One or more of these symbols 
appears on most regimental crests of the 
United States Army—just as they have 
appeared on armorial bearings since the 
dawn of recorded history. The psychic sig- 
nificance of both symbols was widely rec- 
ognized long before Freud explored the 
human mind. Nevertheless, many military 
dollars and scientific man-hours have been 
spent since World War II to determine 
that fighters are more masculine than non- 
fighters! In answer to the question “Why 
men fight,” motivational analysis shows 
that they fight to win the acceptance and 
respect of their brothers-at-arms. 

The implications of this “scientific find- 
ing” to our philosophy of war and national 
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strategy are profound and should be rec- 
ognized. However, only the inconsistencies 
in our mundane use of it are within the 
scope of this discussion. 


Inconsistencies 

Recently the Department of the Army 
announced that we are about to put it to 
work in combat adaptability tests—not too 
different in. import, probably, from the 
rules of thumb for soldier selection sug- 
gested by Vegetius more than a thousand 
years ago. Meanwhile, much of the recruit- 
ing literature with which we are bombard- 
ing the youth of America continues to con- 
vey a “nonfighter” image. 

“Join the Army to learn a trade so that 
you can get out of the Army and make 
more money. ... Join the Army so you 
can select any branch of service. .. . Join 
the Army for security.” That is the gist of 
our advertising program in recent years. 

Not only is this approach unlikely to at- 
tract a desirable percentage of career per- 
sonnel with “fighter” personality traits, 
but it tends to support those who for per- 
sonal or political reasons would indoc- 
trinate our youth with nonfighter attitudes. 

On the other hand, the Navy recently 
adopted this recruiting message: “Be a 
MAN—join the United States Navy.” Re- 
gardless of whether one accepts all of the 
implications of psychological theory re- 
garding the social function of war, it would 
be difficult to find fault with the image 
conveyed by this slogan. 

Once recruit training retained signifi- 
cant vestiges of the universal ritual in 
which young men have ever proved their 
manhood before joining the brotherhood- 
at-arms. Today, basic training is referred 
to as a “soft snap” by many young soldiers 
—not with satisfaction but with evident 
disappointment. 


Symbols and Industry 
Our present position vis-a-vis the con- 
temporary civilian scene offers an ironic 
paradox. While American advertisers are 
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making increased use of symbols that tap 
unconscious sources of motivation, the 
Army is relying more and more upon ra- 
tionalization. At many Army posts today 
more time is spent on troop information 
and character guidance lectures every 
week than is devoted to the military ritual 
of close order drill. Yet management in 
business and industry is employing ritual 
and other symbolic acts to promote team 
unity and team responsiveness—thereby 
increasing productivity. 

The paradox is heightened by the fact 
that it was from civilian management that 
the Army drew the emphasis upon verbal 
logic in motivation. Just a few years ago 
civilian management told the Army that 
its traditional approach was antiquated 
and inefficient. Now civilian managers are 
adopting some of the same tools and tech- 
niques for depth motivation. 

The reason behind this about face in the 
business world suggests a salutary lesson 
for the Army. For the benefit of those who 
have not delved into the burgeoning liter- 
ature on the subject, here is a brief résumé 
of how the change came about. 

Puzzled by the failure of advertising 
campaigns and personnel management 
programs based upon opinion surveys, 
businessmen called upon psychologists and 
sociologists for help. Many social scien- 
tists. welcomed the opportunity to apply 
their academic theories and experimental 
findings to human behavior on so vast and 
practical a scale. 

They quickly established that man can- 
not be motivated to buy even a particular 
necktie by appeals to his reason alone. In 
every field of persuasion from selling cars 
to increasing work output, it was shown 
that motivation stems from basic instincts 
and drives of unconscious origin. Tangible 
results proved that these unconscious well- 
springs of human behavior can be tapped 
and human conduct led into desirable 
courses of action (or inaction) by non- 
verbal symbols. 
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Today, the size of the cloverleaf on a 
carton of butter and the color scheme of a 
workshop are calculated carefully in terms 
of psychic effect. But—and this bears on 
the lesson for the Army—the social sci- 
entists do not know why sales vary with 
the size of the cloverleaf or why produc- 
tivity in the workshop varies with the 
color scheme employed. They only know 
that certain symbolic images and patterns 
produce desirable results. 


Reason Not Apparent 

Despite the outburst of progress in the 
social sciences since the turn of the cen- 
tury, efforts to rationalize the why of the 
relationship between symbolism and hu- 
man behavior have only scratched the 
surface. But—and again the lesson for the 
Army is apparent—the business world is 
going ahead today using symbols simply 
because they work. 

Precedent for this pragmatic course is 
long established. The physical sciences 
have yet to establish the what—let alone 
the why—of electricity. But we use elec- 
tricity in countless ways to our benefit. 

Precedent for a similar course in the 
future use of military symbolism is as 
long as recorded history. Unlike the busi- 
ness world, the Army need not discover, 
devise, or adopt symbols for depth moti- 
vation. 

We already have them! 

They are part of the military heritage 
conveyed to us by countless military men 
before us. All that is required is to recog- 
nize their importance and put them to 
work. 

Unlike the business world the Army 
need not prove that its symbols will work. 
This has already been done. On countless 
battlefields of the past, leaders have used 
symbols to lead and control men in the 
white face of death. Will death wear a 
different countenance on the nuclear bat- 
tlefield than it did at Cannae where 40,000 
men died in a matter of hours on a field 
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the size of a supermarket parking lot? 
On countless parade grounds of the past, 
military music and ritual have helped 
transform assemblages of weapons and 
men into combat units and evoke the esprit 
de corps that gives a unit a soul. Is this 
transformation and evocation no longer 
necessary in the Army? Has human na- 
ture changed so much since the conflict 
in Korea that men can be motivated and 
their responses controlled by helmet radio? 


Tangible Evidence 

What does it matter if we do not know 
why Patton’s pearl-handled revolvers, 
Ridgway’s grenades, and Dean’s blackthorn 
staff are symbols traditionally associated 
with outstanding leadership in battle? The 
fact remains that these tags served a use- 
ful purpose. So long as leaders live up to 
such tags, the same psychic purpose will 
be served by their use in the future. 

What does it matter if we do not know 
why men’s spirits lift and they instinc- 
tively fall into step when their unit band 
welcomes them back at the end of a long 
march with “The Army Goes Rolling 
Along”? The fact remains that this use 
of symbolism does more for morale than 
a hundred troop information lectures. 

What does it matter if we do not know 
why close order drill improves teamwork 
and reduces mental and physical reaction 
times? Or why formal ceremonies are more 
memorable than verbal expressions of ab- 
stract ideals? Or why the increasing 
length of the Roman sword, and increas- 
ing aversion to close combat of the Roman 
citizenry, parallel exactly Rome’s decadent 
course to destruction? 

What matters is that we stop exchang- 
ing our military birthright for abstract 
theories in the name of progress. Before 
we discard or debase any of the martial 
symbols that we have inherited, let us re- 
flect upon the psychic purpose that they 
serve. 

It is in this area of research—rather 
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than confirming such obvious truths as 
the masculinity of the fighter—that the 
social scjences can best help the Army 
solve its motivational problems. Had so- 
cial scientists been consulted during prep- 
aration of past Army recruiting cam- 
paigns and the recent stripe changeover, 
the grave faults in both probably could 
have been avoided. Consistency in apply- 
ing what we already know by heart about 
military motivation—not confirmatory evi- 
dence of it—is where the Army can bene- 
fit most from the assistance of social 
science. 


Never has there been greater need for 
the Army to use its traditional tools for 
motivating men. The revolution in strat- 
egy and tactics makes rationalization of 
what the soldier must do in battle ex- 
tremely difficult to verbalize in terms that 
he can comprehend. Nuclear-age strategy 
may call for him to risk his life in a war 
having aims and limitations that doctors 
of philosophy still have difficulty defining. 
Nuclear-age tactics may call for him to 
face death taking or holding an objective 
for reasons that tacticians still have diffi- 
culty resolving. 

If—as advertisers have recently discov- 
ered—man cannot be motivated to risk a 
dollar for a particular necktie by appeal- 
ing to his reason alone, how can appeals 
to his reason alone motivate him to risk 
his life? 

While it is true that men have always 
proved willing to place their lives in jeop- 
ardy for an ideal, the willingness has never 
been evoked by verbal logic alone. As Dr. 
Thurman W. Arnold wrote in his Symbols 
of Government: 


Abstract ideals require for their public 
acceptance symbolic conduct of a very defi- 
nite pattern. ... Any abstract ideal which 
is not tied up with a definite institution 
and memorialized by particular ceremonies 
become relegated to the limbo of meta- 
physics and has little social consequence. 
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Conclusion 

The Army is an institution of vital 
social consequence to all mankind—as 
evinced throughout history by the way the 
course of democracy parallels the relative 
importance on the battlefield accorded to 
the ground combat soldier. Military cere- 
monies are readily adaptable to memorial- 
ize any aspect of the Army’s role in this 
supersonic nuclear age—as evinced by the 
“Changing of the Guard” ceremony em- 
ployed by the 101st Airborne Division 
when the alert responsibility for spear- 
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heading Strategic Army Command (STR- 
AC) passes from one battle group to an- 
other. Military symbols have moved men 
to perform the ultimate act of self-sub- 
limation in every war ever fought. 

To neglect our military heritage in our 
haste to keep pace with the rapid advance 
of the physical sciences is to endanger all 
that we are pledged to defend. For de- 
mocracy, too, will be relegated to limbo 
unless its abstract ideals are memorialized 
and defended by men whose motivation 
comes from the heart. 





A prime requisite of character is good old-fashioned moral courage. It is 
not enough to have convictions; one must have the courage to defend those 
convictions no matter what it costs. In these modern days, it has become fashion- 
able to avoid standing up for friend or cause for fear one may not be popular. 
It has become ‘smart’ to take the easy and supine course of keeping silent when 
principle is at stake. The moral coward’s motto is: ‘Don’t stick your chin out. 
Let someone else take the rap.’ The courageous person—the person who really 
counts in life—when convinced of the righteousness of a cause stands firm, even 
if he stands alone. At no time has it been more important than it is today for 
men and women to stand up and be counted for their convictions, no matter how 
far they may have to ‘stick their chins out.’ 


Another far too prevalent philosophy holds that ‘to get by’ is a proper goal 
of life. This is an idea which can result only in degeneration of character, either 
in an individual or a nation. Second-best efforts are unworthy of God-given re- 
sources of mind, body, and spirit. No one has ever made a real success of life 
who has been too self-satisfied, indifferent, or lazy to put his full energy and 
talent into the job at hand. It is the person who willingly loses himself in his 
work, and forgets time, convenience, and callouses, who really grows and be- 
comes the successful person in every field of endeavor. It is a nation which is 
made up of people like that which is able to command the respect of the world 
and wield the power of moral leadership. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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THE ERRANT FLYERS 


Dr. Charles B. Burdick 
Assistant Professor of History, San Jose State College 


I, THE winter of 1939-40 the Western 
Allies were engaged in the so-called “sitz- 
krieg” or “phony war” with Germany. 
Superficially, both sides seemed to be fight- 
ing a war of words and the newspapers 
had some difficulty in making the war ap- 
pear important. In actuality, of course, 
the military leaders of both sides were 
laboring to find the means of breaking the 
deadlock. 

On the German side of no man’s land 
the High Command, in conjunction with 
Adolf Hitler, had developed an offensive 
plan to end position warfare in favor of 
a war of movement. Through October and 
November 1939 the planning section un- 
der General Alfred Jodl sought the best 
ideas for the offensive. In the course of 
the plan’s development the impatient Fiih- 
rer continuously insisted upon immediate 
attack. However, between 7 November 1939 
and 10 May 1940 the German offensive 
was to be postponed 28 times. The Ger- 
man plan was extremely fluid, therefore, 
since it was changed and amended while 
the High Command postponed the attack 
date. 

After considerable debate the High Com- 
mand indicated a desire to attack the Al- 
lies through the Low Countries. The ob- 
stacle posed by the Maginot Line and the 
surrounding terrain appeared to be too 
great for a successful offensive. As a re- 
sult the Germans intended to emphasize 
the move into Belgium where they would 
defeat the Allied armies and then wheel 


into France for the final victory. The plan 
was similar to the old Schlieffen Plan of 
1914 but with numerous additions. 

The decisive battle would take place in 
the Low Countries where armored forces 
would play an important part. In addition, 
the basic assault plan called for the mass 
of the German airborne troops to be used 
in an all-out effort to seize control of cer- 
tain bridges. It was this portion of the 
attack directive which brought on one of 
the most interesting as well as important 
incidents of the entire conflict. 


The Meeting 


To implement the demand for the use of 
parachute troops the German Air Force 
held numerous conferences and discus- 
sions. The purpose of these meetings was 
to find the best method of employing the 
airborne troops. The Second Air Fleet, 
charged with a major portion of the aerial 
operation, called a meeting for 10 January 
1940 in Cologne. In the evening of 9 Jan- 
uary at an airfield near Miinster a Ger- 
man major wandered into the officers’ club 
for a glass of beer. The officer, Major Hel- 
mut Reinberger, soon struck up a conver- 
sation with a member of the base staff, 
Major Erich Hoenmanns. From the first 
moment the two officers enjoyed each 
other’s company and spent several con- 
vivial hours together. 

Toward the evening’s end Reinberger 
remarked that he had to attend an im- 
portant staff meeting in Cologne scheduled 


The seizure by the Belgians of the plans for the German offensive 
attack through the Low Countries necessitated a revision of those 
plans by the German High Command with resultant decisive victory 
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for the next day. Hoenmanns, anxious to 
obtain a little flying time and perhaps 
visit his family in Cologne, offered to fly 
his new friend to the conference. They 
could, as he pointed out, travel more com- 
fortably and also more quickly than the 
irregular railway. Reinberger, despite spe- 
cific orders against flying, decided that 
the flight would save time and, therefore, 
readily agreed to the suggestion. 


The following morning the two officers 
traveled to the airfield where Hoenmanns 
had already arranged for a small liaison 
plane. Reinberger had in his possession a 
small briefcase while Hoenmanns carried 
only a few personal articles. They took off 
without difficulty and soon were engaged 
in a lively conversation. While talking 
about various subjects they somehow flew 
over the Rhine River without making note 
of its location. Shortly thereafter they 
found themselves in a thick fog. Before 
long the landmarks disappeared and Hoen- 
manns had to fly chiefly by instinct. 

The pilot now began to realize how ill- 
prepared he was for the flight. His knowl- 
edge of the area was surprisingly poor and 
he had only a mediocre map for assist- 
ance. In such difficult straits he had only 
one course of action open to him and he 
started circling down searching for famil- 
iar landmarks. In bringing his airplane 
down Hoenmanns accidentally cut off his 
power and, at such a low height, he had 
no choice but to make an immediate emer- 
gency landing. He managed to bring the 
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airplane down between two trees, shear- 
ing off the wings, and depositing the oc- 
cupants in a thick hedge. Shaken, but not 
badly hurt, the two officers took stock of 
their situation. 

Dismay 

The crash landing was embarrassing 
and, for Reinberger, a serious breach of 
security. Reinberger’s briefcase contained 
a number of top secret documents relative 
to the coming German offensive against 
France. He quickly removed the case from 
the wrecked aircraft and, together with 
Hoenmanns, started looking for some sign 
as to their location. Neither man was 
overly apprehensive because they were 
sure they had landed at some point in 
Germany. All they had to do then was to 
find the nearest outpost, identify them- 
selves, and continue their journey to 
Cologne. 

A curious peasant came by to see the 
crash and they asked him their location. 
To their horror he could not speak Ger- 
man; obviously, they had fallen into an- 
other country. After a few minutes they 
discovered that they had landed in the 
vicinity of Mechelen in Belgium. Rein- 
berger, who immediately realized the seri- 
ousness of his predicament, sought to burn 
his papers before Belgian Army troops 
arrived on the scene. He raced behind a 
nearby hedge in order to have some se- 
crecy in accomplishing his mission. To his 
chagrin and dismay his cigarette lighter 
was out of fluid and he did not have a 
match. The now frantic Reinberger ran 
back to Hoenmanns, who, because he did 
not smoke, had no matches. Finally, the 
Germans were able to borrow a small 
packet of matches from the peasant and 
Reinberger disappeared around the hedge 
once more in an effort to destroy the doc- 
uments. 

Apprehended 

During the interim other interested 
people were hastening to the scene of the 
accident. The noise of the plane crash 
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brought the Belgian troops at the Meche- 
len highway check point to the crash lo- 
cation on the run. As soon as they arrived 
they took Hoenmanns into custody and 
asked him about his comrade in the two- 
seater airplane. The German pilot feigned 
lack of understanding and did all he could 
to distract the soldiers. Unfortunately for 
Reinberger, a slender column of smoke be- 
trayed his location behind the hedge. 

The Belgians circled the hedge and found 
the poor officer busily engaged in burning 
his papers. At the first sign of the troops 
Reinberger tried to run but a shot into the 
air quickly brought him to a complete 
halt. Two of the soldiers stamped out the 
fire and salvaged a few pages from Rein- 
berger’s papers. By this time Captain 
Roderique, the commander of a nearby 
cycle squadron, had arrived on the scene 
and immediately took charge. He ordered 
the two captives taken to the guard room 
for interrogation. 

Reinberger was the picture of fear. He 
sobbed and demanded the right to inform 
his family as to his fate. Roderique re- 
fused on the ground that diplomatic chan- 
nels would take care of this particular 
problem. After most of the troops returned 
to their duty stations Roderique and a 
few soldiers were left to pack up the doc- 
uments and await instructions as to the 
future destination of the~two captives. 


Documents Saved 

While Roderique tried to tie up the doc- 
uments preparatory to shipping them to 
higher headquarters, Hoenmanns asked 
for permission to leave the room. The 
Belgian commander granted his request 
and then stepped back from the table in 
order to let the German flyer pass. Rein- 
berger, who, apparently exhausted, sat in 
the corner with his head in his hands, saw 
his opportunity. He jumped to his feet, 
seized the documents, and threw them into 
the blazing stove. Roderique rushed to the 
stove, ruthlessly threw the German aside, 
and thrust his hand into the fire to re- 
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trieve the papers. In the process he re- 
ceived a number of painful burns for which 
he verbally abused Reinberger. The Ger- 
man’s only answer was to beg for a pistol 
in order to commit suicide. The captors 
refused his request although Roderique 
expressed his own sympathy for it. Rein- 
berger also attempted to take the Belgian 
captain’s pistol but was stopped easily. 

By this time Belgian intelligence had 
been alerted and a staff officer finally ar- 
rived at Mechelen. He knew immediately 
that the two flyers were extremely impor- 
tant since the documents dealt with a 
surprise attack on Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. Without question they had com- 
mitted a colossal blunder or they were at- 
tempting to perpetrate a tremendous hoax 
on the Allies. Either way higher head- 
quarters had to be informed. The officer 
called his superiors and explained the sit- 
uation to them. They instructed him to 
bring his charges to Brussels for further 
investigation. 


In the capital city the document frag- 
ments were translated and the Belgian 
staff found, basically, two items of infor- 
mation. Initially, they discovered a su- 
perior evaluation of the Belgian defenses 
and troop dispositions. The detail was 
truly amazing and the Belgians learned 
that the Germans knew as much about the 
Belgian defenses as the men responsible 
for guarding those fortifications. Second, 
the papers included at least some partial 
orders for the coming German offensive. 
Principally, the instructions clarified the 
mission of Army Group B; the center of 
the attack, and its relationship with the 
Second Air Fleet. The major difficulty now 
was the question of whether the papers 
were authentic or clever forgeries to de- 
ceive the Western Allies: After a short 
discussion the Belgian king, Leopold III, 
was informed of the situation. On the 
same day, and only a few moments later, 
the German military attaché in The 
Hague, General Ralph Wenninger, arrived 
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in Belgium and demanded the right to 
speak to his interned compatriots. 

The Belgians were in no position to 
refuse the German request but they did 
delay the discussion for one day while they 
made certain alterations in the meeting 
room. Promptly at 1000 on 12 January 
Wenninger called upon the Belgians for 
the conference and they ushered him into 
a room in order to meet the flyers. Imme- 
diately Wenninger remarked that he had 
neglected to bring a pencil with him and 
he asked the guard if he would procure 
one. The Belgian acquiesced and left the 
room, knowing that the microphone placed 
under the table on the previous day was 
firmly in place. As soon as the guard was 
out of earshot Wenninger asked the two 
officers what had happened to the secret 
papers carried by Reinberger. Both men 
reported that the papers had been totally 
destroyed. The attaché accepted this dec- 
laration and telegraphed Berlin that the 
documents had been burned. 


Authenticity Determined 

To the Belgian officers listening to the 
German conversation the claims advanced 
by Reinberger and Hoenmanns were con- 
vincing proof of the documents’ authentic- 
ity. This observation was confirmed fur- 
ther by Wenninger’s actions and his 
message to Berlin. With these indications 
that the papers were valid directives and 
not fraudulent statements to confuse them, 
the Belgian High Command took two im- 
mediate steps. Initially, they did every- 
thing they could to strengthen their de- 
fenses—canceling leaves, moving reserves 
forward, and calling for a civilian alert. 
Leopold III ordered the second point—to 
inform the Allied Powers about the pa- 
pers. The French military attaché, Colo- 
nel Hautcouer, accordingly was called in 
and given a copy of the captured docu- 
ments. He did not learn their source but 
he did know that the Belgians thought 
them authentic. 

Colonel Hautcouer dispatched the papers 
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to his home government where they caused 
great surprise. The acquisition of such 
materials was beyond the dreams of even 
the highest ranking generals. To have the 
complete enemy plan is the desire of every 
soldier. One had to be careful and the 
French Army commander, General Game- 
lin, hoped to avoid a decision which might 
be in error. He was quite skeptical at first 
but not enough to dismiss the new discov- 
eries without discussing them. Accord- 
ingly, late in the evening of 12 January 
Gamelin convened a general council of 
war to discuss the implications and prob- 
lems posed by the captured documents. The 
conferees could not come to any agreement 
as to the meaning of the papers. After 
lengthy discussion they decided to wait 
for further signs of German intentions 
and attempt to obtain photostats of the 
documents for detailed study. Gamelin was 
not willing, however, to take the least risk 
and ordered an immediate alert for all 
troops. He also issued instructions for the 
immediate commitment of Allied troops 
in Belgium should the Germans move to- 
ward that country. 


Reaction 

The all-important result, and the one 
which influenced the entire complexion- of 
the German campaign in France, was the 
effect on French thinking. From the out- 
break of war the French High Command 
was certain the Germans would follow the 
general outlines of the Schlieffen Plan 
utilized in the First World War. With the 
impregnable Maginot Line on the Franco- 
German border Hitler had no choice except 
to wheel through the Low Countries in an 
effort to envelope the French fortifica- 
tions. The newly acquired documents 
merely proved then that the Germans 
would advance through Belgium. To meet 
this attack the French leaders increased 
their preparations to counter with every 
available soldier. However, they accepted 
the risks involved in putting one’s faith in 
the enemy’s intention to utilize one opera- 
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tion to the exclusion of other possible ap- 
proach routes. 

In Germany the reaction was somewhat 
different. For a short time the German 
leaders believed the documents had been 
destroyed. This illusion soon disappeared 
as the Western countries started canceling 
leaves, moving troops, and_ publicizing 
news of an imminent invasion. Finally, 
some Belgian newspapers published the 
news that the Belgians had at least a por- 
tion of the papers. This information com- 
plicated matters for the German generals. 
On 10 January, because of a strong possi- 
bility that the weather would improve, the 
High Command had issued the order to 
start the attack on 17 January. The opera- 
tion would utilize the revised assault plan 
developed in October 1939 and modified in 
the following month. This plan envisaged 
an attack similar to the old Schlieffen 
Plan. The German Army would break 
through the Belgian border defenses in 
the direction of Brussels. In that area they 
hoped to meet and defeat the bulk of the 
Allied armies rushing to the relief of the 
Belgians. Once that major battle had been 
successfully resolved the Germans would 
push on into France and flank the Magi- 
not Line. 

Attack Postponed 

Even when he discovered that the Al- 
lies knew all or a portion of the operation, 
the Fiihrer refused to revise the attack 
date. On 13 January, however, there was 
a furious break in the weather and the 
future once more became uncertain. Hit- 
ler, placed in a position between boldness 
and prudence, hesitated and then called 
in the chief of the meteorological service 
to ask him if he could guarantee one week 
of good weather. The meteorologist, con- 
scious of his responsibility, finally an- 
swered that it was impossible to give an 
absolute assurance as to the weather. This 
discouraging response, combined with the 
document’s loss, decided the issue. Hitler, 
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without further hesitation, expressed the 
decision, “We wait until spring.” 

Once Hitler had postponed the offensive 
the German High Command had a better 
chance to survey the scene. The plan’s 
compromise at Mechelen changed the sit- 
uation considerably. It was one thing to 
follow the obvious plan, but it was a bit 
more difficult to undertake the attack when 
the enemy had prior knowledge of the 
operation. Unquestionably then, the proper 
move was to undertake another plan if 
one could be found. 


Fortunately for the Germans they had 
one at hand. A staff officer, General Erich 
von Manstein, had developed a new theory. 
His idea was to avoid any frontal assault 
in favor of a breakthrough at a weak 
point in the French line. He saw an op- 
portunity at Sedan to achieve a decisive 
victory. The first day of the attack would 
be against the Low Countries to draw the 
Allied relief force into the country. Shortly 
thereafter the major German force would 
strike at Sedan where the advancing Al- 
lied wing joined the defending wing en- 
trenched in the Maginot forts. Once 
through Sedan the armored forces would 
push to the sea, closing the ring on all 
troops in Belgium or the Netherlands. By 
March 1940 the Manstein plan was in 
force and it was used on 10 May 1940 with 
great success. 

Conclusion 

The Mechelen affair in retrospect was 
one of the minor incidents in World War 
II. To most people it was a little-known, 
unimportant crash landing by two flyers 
who were interned promptly. In actuality, 
however, the entire complexion of the war 
was changed by this event. Had the Ger- 
mans undertaken their original operation 
they would have received tremendous 
losses and, conceivably, suffered a stale- 
mate on the Western Front. The change 
brought decisive victory in its stead. 





KEEPING PACE WITH THE FUTURE-- 
Toward Mutual Security 


Colonel Lowell T. Bondshu, Quartermaster Corps 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


The presence of so many foreign uniforms at Leavenworth is indeed sug- 
gestive of the relationship of our American policies and those of our friends. 
It suggests the nature of collective security—the policy to which our Nation 


is committed. 


This is the fifteenth in a series of 
articles expanding various aspects of 
“USA Command and General Staff 
College Keeps Pace With the Future,” 
written by Major General Lionel C. 
McGarr, USA, Commandant of the 
College, and published in the April 
1957 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
—Editor. 


; global ambitions of the leaders of 
international communism, expressed in the 
continuing attempts of the Soviet Union 
to subjugate small nations and threaten 
large ones, has brought the free nations 
of the world face to face with a menace of 
great magnitude. Because even though to- 
day’s arsenals contain nuclear and ther- 
monuclear weapons, it would be extremely 
difficult for any single nation to oppose the 
Communist threat successfully. Therefore, 
nations outside the Communist bloc have 
united their efforts for security. 

The mechanics of national interdepend- 
ence and cooperation of military forces 
was born of necessity in World War II, 


—General Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chief of Staff, US Army 


was refined in Korea, and is continued to- 
day through participation in mutual se- 
curity programs. In such locales as Korea, 
Lebanon, Berlin, and many other mileposts 
along the road of internationalism the 
threat of communism has been and is con- 
tinuing to be confronted by the forces of 
the free world. United States forces are 
a vital element in the composition of these 
forces for freedom—a far cry from the 
concept of “isolationism” once considered 
the Nation’s guiding policy. 

Basic ingredients for collective security 
are professional skill and mutual under- 
standing and respect. The United States 
is helping to develop and blend these in- 
gredients through its foreign military 
training program. Under the provisions 
of this program, authorized by the Mvu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, selected Allied 
students from the countries of the free 
world participate in training in US serv- 
ice schools—approximately 5,000 such stu- 
dents receiving this training in US Army 
service schools each year. A suggestion as 
to the importance of this program is the 
fact that the nations represented by these 


The Allied Officer Program at the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College is dedicated to professional proficiency, friendship, 
mutual confidence and respect, and a forward-looking search for the 
concepts and their application which will preserve the free world 
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students contribute the equivalent of 200 
divisions to the free world’s ground de- 
fenses. 
Role of USA CGSC 

The special position and influence of 
land armies in most foreign countries 
places the US Army in a position of par- 
ticular significance in this foreign mili- 


tary training program. And the U. S. 


Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, as the highest level US Army school 
attended by Allied students, plays a vital 
part as a major contributor to the pro- 
gram. 

The scope of the Allied Program at Fort 
Leavenworth, both in numbers of Allied 
students in attendance and the challeng- 
ing curriculum, makes this USA CGSC 
activity unique in the world. The combina- 
tion of instruction and.associations which 
broaden the professional and personal ho- 


| rizons of selected US and Allied officers 


cannot but result in a significant impact 


| on free world military thinking. 


‘The USA CGSC is not a late starter in 
the field of international military educa- 
tion. In 1908 Allied officers studied at Fort 
Leavenworth, two Mexican officers in that 
year attending what then was known as 
the “Army Service Schools.” The program 





Colonel Lowell T. Bondshu attended the 
University of California where he received 
his B. S. degree in 1932. He completed the 
Advanced Course of the U. S. Army In- 
fantry School in 1943; attended the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, 1944; completed the European Studies 
Course of the Post Hostilities School, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946; and attended the 
Armed Forces Staff College, 1955. His as- 
signments include duty with the 8d US 
Infantry Division; Fourth Army; Head- 
quarters Western Defense Command; 
Headquarters, U. S. Continental Army 
Command; 1st US Infantry Division and 
Munich Quartermaster Depot in Germany; 
and the 55th Quartermaster Depot in Ko- 
rea. He was assigned to the faculty of the 
USA CGSC in December 1956 upon his 
return from Korea. He now is Allied Per- 
sonnel Supervisor at the USA CGSC. 
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initially was small and by the end of 1942 - 
a total of only 49 Allied officers represent- 
ing 10 nations had attended the College. 
It was during World War II that the full 
significance of the program was recog- 
nized. Allied nations and the United States 
suddenly found their field forces involved 
in combined military operations and their 
officers working together on joint and com- 
bined staffs. This led to an increase in the 
program, graphically shown in Figure 1. 
Principal resident command and staff 
level courses at the USA CGSC which Al- 
lied students attend are the 10-month Reg- 
ular Course, and the four-month Fall As- 
sociate and Spring Associate Courses. 


Allied Alumni Number 1,800 


Until 1956 Allied student enrollment 
at the College was confined principally to 
the Regular Course. The first allocation 
of Allied students for the Spring Asso- 
ciate Course in 1956 brought 12 Federal 
Republic of Germany Army officers to the 
College. The present Allied space alloca- 
tions, established that year, are 80 for the 
Regular Course and 30 for each Associate 
Course. Thus by the end of this academic 
year more than 1,800 selected officers rep- 
resenting 61 countries will have attended 
courses at the USA CGSC—a significant 
contribution to free world security. 

This year marks the largest Allied en- 
rollment in the history of the program, 
both in number of students and in nations 
represented. A total of 170 students from 
45 nations will have attended courses at 
the College in 1958-59. Figure 2 shows the 
countries represented. 


Benefits Are Mutual 

The objectives of the Allied training 
program are both tangible and intangible 
and the benefits derived are anything but 
one-sided. 

Not only does the USA CGSC provide 
effective training designed to increase the 
professional military efficiency of its stu- 
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dents and their armies, but a spirit of 
cooperation and understanding is engen- 
dered among the students from the United 
States and dozens of other nations. The 
major from Kansas and the major from 
France are well aware that hostilities may 
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Secretary of the Army Wilber “it 
Brucker emphasized this point recently | 
when he said: 

The collective security system which 
plays so large a part in restraining the 
Communists from further military adven- 















































































































































































































































tures grows stronger with each passing 
day because its members are learning to 
appreciate one another’s problems. 


find them in some far corner of the globe 
fighting shoulder to shoulder in combined 
military operations. The mutual apprecia- 
tion and understanding of customs and 
capabilities and the personal friendships 
formed at Fort Leavenworth may be as 
important as the formal educational ben- 
efits. 


Preparation Starts Early 

The Allied student’s association with 
the USA CGSC begins as much as a year 
before his arrival at Fort Leavenworth. 
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The variety of backgrounds and customs 
and the diversified military organizations 
represented by the Allied students make 
it important that before the beginning of 
regular classes these students have an op- 
portunity for advance study so they can 
start the course on common ground. The 
advance preparation program consists of 
a nonresident Preparatory Extension 
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nuclear weapons employment, and the cur. 
rent infantry division organization. This } 
nonresident course is administered by the | 
US Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
Mission, or Military Attaché within the 
country concerned. At present it requires 
nearly one year to complete this course; 
however, the College is preparing a sub- 
stantially shorter course which will be | 
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Allied officers are met upon their arrival by representatives of the Office of the Allied 
Personnel Supervisor 


Course, an advance informational packet, 
and the resident Preparatory Course. 
The nonresident Preparatory Extension 
Course, first made available to Allied stu- 
dents in December 1957, is the same as 
that offered prospective US Army stu- 
dents.’ * The course is designed to refresh 
and increase the students’ knowledge of 
general staff functions and techniques, 


1“Keeping Pace With the Future—Other Roads 
to Leavenworth,’ Colone) Edward C. Dunn, Mili- 
tary Review, August 195°. 


““USA CGSC Role 
fairs,’’ Colone) Edward 


in Reserve Component Af- 
* Dunn, Military Peview, 


November 1958. 


available during the 1959-60 school year. 


Availability of a shorter course, combined 7 


with earlier student selection, should re 
sult in even greater participation in the 
nonresident preparatory program. 

The advance packet is sent to the stu- 
dent at his home once selection notifica- 
tion has been received by the College. The 
packet contains a letter of welcome from 
the Commandant, administrative instruc 
tions, basic instructional material for 
study, and a great deal of information de 
signed to tell the future student about 
Fort Leavenworth, which will be his home| 
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Two Agencies Responsible 

Once he has arrived at Fort Leaven- 
worth, the student from another country 
finds that two elements of the College are 
responsible for the Allied program: the 
| Office of the Allied Personnel Supervisor 
jand the Office of the Chief of Resident 
Instruction. 

The Office of the Allied Personnel Su- 
pervisor (OAPS) is the staff agency re- 
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While OAPS assistance continues 
throughout the course, with few excep- 
tions the Allied officer is treated the same 
as his US fellow student in the matter of 
instruction once the course is under way. 
The instruction he receives is prepared 
and presented by the various instructional 
departments under the Chief of Resident 
Instruction.° 


Friendships Begin at Once 


During their first few days at Fort 
Leavenworth the Allied officer and his 





year. 

ined 

1 re- oe 

- the sponsible for all matters pertaining to the 
Allied student, except the actual classroom 

aa j) instruction. OAPS officers meet and orient 

fica: the students, prepare and conduct por- 


The tions of the resident Preparatory Course, 
and provide academic guidance and as- 





from. : 
ail sistance with personal matters through- 
for out the year. A real effort is made to 





assist each officer to adjust to his new life 
so that he may devote his full time and 
energy to the exacting requirements of the 
College course in which he is enrolled. 
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Major General Lionel C. McGarr, Commandant of the United States Army Command and 
General Staff College, gets acquainted with Allied officers at an informal social function 


family meet their “sponsors”’—a US offi- 
cer and his family who have volunteered 
to serve as friends and unofficial mentors 
in American living. The sponsors meet the 
incoming Allied officers (and families, if 
present), help them get established, show 
them the facilities of Fort Leavenworth 
and the city of Leavenworth, introduce 
them socially, and, almost without excep- 
tion, launch a real friendship which lasts 


3 “Keeping Pace With the Future—Resident In- 
struction at USA CGSC,” Colonel James L. Frink, 
Jr., Military Review, February 1958. 
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throughout the school year and into the 
years that follow. The Sponsor Program, 
in conjunction with other social contacts 
and friendships with Allied officers, pro- 
vides the staff and faculty of the College 
and the officers of the Post with the op- 
portunity for learning about the geogra- 
phy and the military, political, and social 
systems of more than 40 nations of the 


REVIEW JUNE 1959 | 
important introductory period that the 
Allied officer gets himself settled. 
Students without families are estab- 
lished in bachelor officer’s quarters and 
those with families are assisted, if neces- 
sary, in obtaining suitable off-post hous- 
ing. Fort Leavenworth does not have a 
sufficient number of Government quarters 
to house the families of Allied students. 














The Preparatory Course is conducted for Allied students scheduled to attend the Regu- 
lar Course. Above, is a classroom scene. 


free world each year—an opportunity 
unique in the US Army. 

Realizing that life in the United States 
will be strange to the Allied students— 
many of whom are in this country for the 
first time—the College presents a short 
(5-7 day) precourse orientation to all Al- 
lied students shortly after their arrival 
in order to acquaint them with Post and 
College facilities and regulations, the cus- 
toms of life in the United States, and with 
US military terminology. It is during this 


Preparatory Course 
Following their orientation the Allied 
students attending the Regular Course en- 
ter the Preparatory Course. Those from 





non-English speaking countries receive 
five weeks of language refresher training 
and then are joined by Allied officers from 
English speaking countries and student 
officers from the US Army’s sister serv 
ices. In this second phase of preparation 
emphasis is on basic military subjects, al 
though English instruction and practice! 
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therein continue for those who need or 
desire it. 

As noted before, the intent of all pre- 
paratory work is to help those students 
unfamiliar with basic US Army subjects 
prepare for an even start with the US 
Army students when the actual academic 
year begins late in the summer. To achieve 
this even start, emphasis is placed on the 
organization, tactics, and logistics of the 


The Academic Year 

Once the courses start the Allied offi- 
cers of both the Regular and Associate 
Courses quickly fit into the classroom rou- 
tine, participating fully with their United 
States classmates. Allied students are 
carefully distributed through the various 
classrooms. Thus the College, recognizing 
their capabilities, makes full use of their 
talents in classroom discussions and work 





Military terminology is stressed in the Preparatory Course 


US Army; the organization and opera- 


| tions of the Infantry, Airborne, and Ar- 
} mored divisions; 
) organization and procedures; theater ad- 
} ministrative zone; and an orientation on 


map reading; staff 


nuclear weapons. The student also is in- 
troduced to classroom techniques, study 
methods, and administrative procedures 
he will use throughout the year. 

The total time available to Allied stu- 
dents attending the Associate Courses 
precludes their attendance. Accordingly, 
English language facility is a most impor- 
tant prerequisite for these students. 


group situations where an interplay of 
opinions and reasoning serves to increase 
the span of analysis and depth of results 
in an effective combined staff atmosphere. 
The Allies learn the United States Army 
organization, operations, tactics, and lo- 
gistics, and US techniques and procedures 
while at the same time US officers gain 
an appreciation of the Allied officer’s view- 
point and opinion. 

Mutual understanding, good will, re- 
spect, and confidence grow from classroom 
and social associations. These benefits are 
enhanced by sound academic advantages 
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stemming from the carefully planned 
1957-58 College reorganization and com- 
plete curriculum reorientation and _ re- 
write in which one of the important fac- 
tors considered by the Commandant was 
the contribution which the Allied students 
themselves could and should make. 

The new educational philosophy, and 
the curriculum and instructional methods 
developed to implement it, make the courses 





The audio-visual laboratory is used extensively by the students to assist in familiarizing 
them with English 


more meaningful for Allied students in 
that full advantage is taken of their pres- 
ence to the great benefit of all the stu- 
dents. The small group discussion method 
of instruction and the organization of 50- 
man classes into work groups of 12 to 14 
students each, have resulted in improved 
integration of the Allied officers in the 
classroom, have fostered their ability to 
understand and communicate in English, 
have facilitated their social integration, 
and—most important—have given them a 
better opportunity to participate in the 
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free exchange of ideas and to contribute 
their special knowledge and experience. 
Supporting this design are the strategic 
settings used in instruction. Strategic set- 
tings have been spread worldwide, thus 
providing wide variety in locale and ad- 
ditional geographical knowledge. In the 





formulation of the strategic settings con- 
cept, it was recognized that a misunder- 
standing could develop if a locale from a 


a 











politically sensitive area were chosen and 
a student from that country were present 
in class. The problem did not develop. | 
College concepts relative to strategic set- 
tings were explained in detail to ensure 
that Allied officers would fully understand 
that the selected locales do not represent 
national policy, political considerations, 
or war plans. As a result, Allied officers 
have enthusiastically entered into the dis- 
cussions and contributed materially to the 
instruction by virtue of their firsthand 








knowledge of terrain, weather, roads, veg- 
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etation, population, and, in many instances, 
actual combat experience in the areas un- 
der study. 


Related Programs 


While the Allied officers participate in 
essentially the same academic program as 
the US students, there is, of course, cer- 
tain classified instruction which they do 
not receive. The additional time made 
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instructional department, how lesson plans 
are prepared, and other matters which will 
assist them, particularly if they are among 
the many who will be instructors or staff 
officers of the staff colleges in their own 
countries. 

“Know Your World” is a program in 
which Allied officers make presentations 
concerning their individual countries. 
These presentations are made to an ap- 


oy, 
or 


* 





Allied students confer during Preparatory Course 


available is utilized in a number of pro- 
ductive activities. 

Some of the time is used for welcome 
extra study—both supervised and _ indi- 
vidual. Another portion of this time is 
used for an Allied Instruction Orientation 
Program, a feature added during the pres- 
ent academic year. The program is de- 
signed to give the Allied students an in- 
sight into the working of the College 
—organization, operating procedures, ed- 
ucational philosophy, curriculum planning 


and preparation, operations of a typical 
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preciative audience of Allied officers, their 
wives, and US personnel and family mem- 
bers. Not only are these sessions interest- 
ing and informative, but they afford a 
medium for the lecturer to develop plat- 
form poise as well as proficiency in the 
English language. 

Finally, some time is used for highly 
appreciated orientation trips. This series 
of visits begins early in the summer and 
continues throughout the year, using week- 
ends and evenings as well as free mid- 
week time. Some trips are primarily rec- 
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Mutual understanding, good will, respect, and confidence grow from classroom associations. 
Above left, US and Allied students participate in a map maneuver. Above right, 
Allied officers during an examination. Below, Allied students relax between classes. 
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Student officers are encouraged to participate in organized social activities as a means 
of relaxation. Informality is the keynote at the International Group picnics. 
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International parties are colorful events 
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ae 


The Commandant, Major General Lionel C. McGarr, and Mrs. McGarr greet Major 
| General Chao, Chih Hwa, Nationalist Chinese Army, on the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Chinese Republic. Below, Allied officer students visit the Trans World Air- 
lines Overhaul Base, Kansas City, as a part of their scheduled off-post activities. 
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reational, for example, attendance at a 
college football game; others are of a 
training nature, such as a visit to the 1st 
US Infantry Division at Fort Riley; others 
are directed toward cultural activities— 
visits to the University of Kansas and to 
the Starlight Theater in Kansas City, and 


| 


some are informational, such as visits to 
industrial activities in the Greater Kansas 
City area. 
Other Activities 

Notwithstanding a busy academic sched- 
ule, the Allied officers find time for a wide 
variety of extracurricular activities, all 
of which help them to a better understand- 
ing of life in the United States. 

Organized social activities are for the 
most part scheduled on weekends and the 
students are encouraged to participate as 
a means of relaxation. Traditional off- 
post social activities include gatherings 
sponsored by local civic organizations such 





Allied students are entertained annually at a dinner given by the American Red Cross 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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as the Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri. , comins 
can Red Cross, the Rotary Club, and the) becue 
Military Order of the World Wars. Allied to the 
officers and their wives reciprocate by giv. | course 
ing talks concerning their countries to their 

various civilian and military gatherings | basis | 
During the 1958-59 academic year more } familit 
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than 60 such appearances were made of 
which 20 were talks by Allied wives. 

Allied officers also participate in th 
annual “Day at Fort Leavenworth”—a 
occasion on which civic leaders from neat- 
by communities visit the post and ary) 
taken on a tour of its various activities. 

A significant contribution to the Allied 
Program is made by the Internation 
Group of the Fort Leavenworth Women! n 
Club. This group is organized for the sdle e 
purpose of welcoming Allied officers ani n 
their families to the Post and assisting 
them in becoming integrated into the s? 
cial and community life. From the we| 
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coming tea and an outdoor western bar- 
becue or picnic at the start of each course 
to the farewell party at the end of the 
course, the ladies of this group volunteer 
their time and efforts on a continuing 
basis to make the Allied officers and their 
families feel at home. The most widely 
attended social events conducted by the 
colorful International Group are the “in- 
ternational parties.” These are formal 
dinner dances which always attract a ca- 
pacity crowd. Each international party is 
“hosted” by different groups of Allied of- 
ficers from one geographical area. At par- 


% ties such as the “British Commonwealth,” 


“Far East,” “Northern Europe,” ‘“Medi- 
terranean-Southern Europe,” “Middle East 
and Africa,” and “Latin America” the of- 
ficers and families from the sponsoring 
countries set up interesting displays of 
handicraft, art work, and pictures typical 
of their countries. International flavor is 


) added by the wearing of national dress by 
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many of the Allies. Over the years the in- 
ternational parties have become an inte- 
gral and valuable highlight of Post social 
life. 
Conclusion 

The climax for the Allied student comes 
when the study, the classroom discussions, 
the map exercises, the examinations, and 
the social events are over and he receives 
his diploma. This coveted certificate is 
evidence not only of successful completion 
of a challenging course of instruction, but 
a period of association during which last- 
ing friendships have been formed with out- 
standing officers of the free world. 
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At that point, as new Allied USA CGSC 
graduates disperse to all points of the 
compass, the free world begins to collect 
the long-term dividends of the Leaven- 
worth investment. The Allied officers who 
attend the College are carefully selected 
representatives of their countries. Either 
they already are distinguished members 
of their armies or they are destined to be- 
come important military or governmental 
leaders in future years. Former Allied of- 
ficer USA CGSC students have held or are 
holding key positions in the governments 
and armies of many nations of the world— 
positions where they may be shaping in- 
terior, defense, and foreign policies. In- 
cluded among Allied graduates are chiefs 
of staff, defense ministers, cabinet mem- 
bers, regional governors, and even presi- 
dents. The military skills and techniques 
these officers learned as students at the 
USA CGSC, and equally important the 
understanding, attitudes, and mutual re- 
spect and confidence which they and their 
Allied and US classmates developed at 
Fort Leavenworth, will influence impor- 
tant decisions in the years to come. 

The Allied Officer Program at the USA 
CGSC is dedicated to the principles of 
professional proficiency, friendship, mu- 
tual confidence and respect, and a for- 
ward-looking search for the concepts and 
their application which will preserve the 
free world. It is based on the knowledge 
that the Allied students are not only a 
part of the international shield of defense 
but, if required, are capable of becoming 
the cutting edge of the sword. 





Our Military Establishment is . 


. - more than national. The time for 


military isolation has passed, as we live in a new world of national interdepend- 
ence. Our Military Establishment is charged with a trust for the benefit of 


many other nations. 


John Foster Dulles 
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New Prime Mover 

The newly approved prime mover for 
the 8-inch howitzer is the M125 ten-ton 
truck which can tow the weapon two ways 
—trailed, with the limber, or semitrailed, 
without the limber. Towing the 8-inch how- 
itzer without the limber is a comparatively 
recent innovation. This method provides a 





US Army Photograph 
M125 truck with 8-inch howitzer in tow 


shorter turning radius and greater ma- 
neuverability. However, it does impose 
some restrictions of the types of terrain 
the combination can traverse, since the 
absence of the limber lowers the trail of 
the weapon. A chain hoist on the truck is 
used to lift the trail for coupling.—News 
item. 


STATES 


Fiberglass Radome 
The world’s largest fiberglass radome, 





68 feet in diameter and standing more} 
than seven stories high, has been developed | 
and prgduced. The huge laminated plastic | 
structure is made up of hundreds of panels 

bolted together in a few basic panel groups. f 
Individual panels are interchangeable, f 
simplifying field service. The giant radome 


can be erected or disassembled in approx- 





US Air Force Photograph 
Plastic dome to protect radar antennas 


imately 80 hours using a six-man creW, 
and the complete assembly can be airlifted 
by military transport aircraft.—News 
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Small Television System 

A lightweight television system recently 
produced utilizes a camera that is less 
than eight inches long, and weighs only 
42 ounces, including lens. With auxiliary 
equipment weighing less than six pounds, 
the tiny camera’s pictures can be trans- 
mitted over distances of up to 1,000 
miles. The system is powered by a 28- 
volt dry cell battery, and is said to be 
extremely rugged.—News item. 


| Weather Simulator 


The weather-simulating test chamber 
at the United States Army’s Frankford 
Arsenal, Pennsylvania, can produce any 
kind of weather on call for the purpose of 
testing military equipment. The test 
chamber uses infrared and ultraviolet 
light to duplicate sunshine. Lamps op- 
erate on a time cycle to simulate morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Rain is duplicated 
exactly to include the force with which 
raindrops normally hit the ground, from 
a slow drizzle to a tropical downpour of 


up to 24 inches an hour.—News item. 







) News item. 


Diesel Tank 

The M-60 medium tank, which has been 
selected to replace the Patton M48A2, will 
incorporate approximately 50 major and 
minor improvements over the vehicle it 
will replace. It will mount a 105-mm can- 
non in an improved turret with a lower 
silhouette and will incorporate a simpler 
fire control system than that now in use. 
The gun controls will give the main arma- 
ment a maximum elevation of 20 degrees 
and a depression of nine degrees. 

The 61-ton M-60 will be powered by a 
12-cylinder, air-cooled, supercharged diesel 
engine. An outstanding feature of the 
M-60 powerplant and weapons system is 
that they can be installed in our present 
medium tanks, permitting the completion 
of a modernization program at an earlier 
date. It is expected that the new vehicles 
will be available for use in early 1960.— 
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Missile Projects 

Project Scout, now under development, 
is to be a solid fuel rocket capable of 
placing a 150-pound load in orbit at an 
altitude of 300 miles. The vehicle will be 
a four-stage rocket using modified Ser- 
geant engines and other new solid pro- 
pellant motors of advanced design. The 
Scout is expected to provide a cheap, re- 
liable, and efficient rocket for reentry tests 
and high-altitude research, and also is 
expected to reduce considerably the cost 
per pound of placing satellites in orbit. 

The Bold Crion project is an air-to-sur- 
face missile planned to have a solid pro- 
pelilant powerplant. It will be launched by 
either the B-58 Hustler or the proposed 
2,000-mile-an-hour B-70 Valkyrie bomber. 
—News item. 


Pack Harness 

A new type of web pack equipment, 
known as the“‘infantry load-carrying har- 
ness” and developed by the Quartermaster 





US Army Photograph 
Latest infantry load-carrying harness 


Corps, has been accepted as standard 
equipment by the United States Army. The 
harness consists basically of a specifically 
designed belt and shoulder-padded sus- 
penders that provide better weight distri- 
bution and increased freedom of move- 
ment.—Official release. 
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Feasibility studies to establish general 
dimensions and specifications of an alumi- 
num submarine called the Aluminaut have 
been completed. After final design and 
construction of the Aluminaut, it will be 
proof tested with unmanned dives to 17,000 
feet. In the final stages it is expected to 
be capable of exploring the ocean at a 
depth of 15,000 feet, traveling nearly 100 
miles during the 36 hours it will remain 
at that depth. 

The aluminum submersible will be about 
48 feet long with a 30-foot cylindrical pres- 
sure hull made of six-inch aluminum plate. 
Its seven-foot inside diameter will accom- 
modate a pilot and two scientific observers 
together with more than 3,400 pounds of 
scientific instruments. In addition to a 
stern propeller, the vessel also will have 
a vertical propeller to help control rate of 
descent and ascent, and hovering. The 
Aluminaut will be bolted together and the 
seams caulked and bonded with a special 
adhesive now used in bonding the skins of 
some jet airplanes.——Commercial source. 


Artist’s concept of the Aluminaut 


Reactor Types 

Four different types of reactors are un- 
der development for the United States 
Navy’s 36-ship nuclear-powered fleet. All 
four types of reactors are refinements and 
modifications of the original Nautilus hot- 
water reactor. Two of the S3G-type re 
actors will be used in the radar picket sub- 
marine Triton (MR, Dec 1958, p 638). A 
small reactor, the S1C, will be used to sup- 
ply nuclear power for the 2,490-ton hunter- 





killer attack submarine Tullibee, the small- 
est of the Navy’s nuclear underseacraft. 


The first of two land-based versions of the 
A1W type has started operation. Eight of 


the A1W reactors will be used in the ait 
craft carrier Enterprise, and two will 
power the guided missile cruiser Long 
Beach. The D1G type is in development 
and a land prototype is’ under construc- 
tion. Two of the D1G type will be used in 
the 7,600-ton DLGN 25, the Navy’s first 
nuclear-powered guided missile frigate 
now under construction.—News item. 
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Tilt Wings 

The X-18 tilt-wing VTOL research air- 
craft is under tether test. The X-18 in- 
corporates many existing items of aircraft 
development. The contrarotating propel- 
lers are the same as those used on the R3Y 
Tradewind flying boats, and the vertical 





X-18 tilt-wing research transport 


and horizontal stabilizer groups and for- 
ward fuselage section were taken from the 
C-123 transport. Propulsion units of the 
X-18 are two YT40-A-14 engines, each 





US Army Photograph 


Army and NASA VTOL model 


consisting of two similar gas turbine power 
sections to drive the dual propellers. A 
Separate J-34 engine located in the rear 
fuselage provides power for pitch control. 
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The X-18 has a design gross weight of 
33,000 pounds and weighs slightly over 13 
tons empty. It will be capable of a speed 
of 250 miles an hour. 

Another aircraft now in wind tunnel 
tests will combine the deflected slipstream 
and tilt-wing approach to the VTOL and 
STOL flight. This project is a joint under- 
taking of the US Army and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA).—News item. 


Tiny Nuclear Powerplant 

Snap III, a miniature nuclear power- 
plant, weighs only five pounds and is 5.5 
inches high and 4.5 inches in diameter. 
Using radioactive polonium as fuel, the 





US Air Force Photograph 
Snap III, midget nuclear-power device 


tiny powerpack produces five watts of elec- 
tricity. It has no moving parts, converting 
the polonium radiation directly into elec- 
tricity by means of thermoelectric mate- 
rials or thermocouples. It has been esti- 
mated that during a 280-day period—two 
half-lives of its polonium fuel—Snap III 
can produce a quantity of electricity equal 
to the output of 1,450 pounds of the 
best conventional batteries available. The 
weight of the device will be reduced to 
about three pounds in future models.— 
News item. 











Track Vehicles Tested 
Track vehicles under test by the United 
States Army Artillery Board for possible 





US Army Photograph 


The 7236 self-propelled 8-inch howitzer 





US Army Photograph 


The 7235 self-propelled 175-mm gun 


use by the field artillery include a family 
of weapon carriages all using the same 
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basic chassis, a lightweight armored per. 
sonnel carrier, and a full-track cargo car- 
rier. 

The family of weapon carriages are the 
T236 self-propelled firing platform mount- 
ing the 8-inch howitzer, the 7235 which 
carries the 175-mm gun, and the 7245 
which mounts the 155-mm gun. The family 
of self-propelled weapons features light 
weight with a high load capacity, speed, 
and maneuverability. The different weap- 
ons can be mounted interchangeably on the 





US Army Photograph 
T7117 personnel carrier and a survey crew 


same chassis and all three are air trans- 
portable. Stability in firing is provided by 
the hydraulically operated rear spade and 
a mechanism which locks out the suspen- 
sion system. 

Under ideal road conditions the 7236 
has a maximum cruising range of 526 
miles, and weighs 54,740 pounds. The other 
weapons of the family have comparable 
characteristics. 

The 7117 lightweight armored person- 
nel carrier is a member of a series of such 
vehicles which includes the 7113 carriers 
(MR, Feb 1959, p 63). Although perform- 
ance data on the 7117 is not available, the 
vehicle is known to be air transportable 
and has proved itself to be capable of op- 
erating in many different roles. 
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The M85 cargo tractor is a full-track, 
unarmored, cab-over-engine prime mover 
for heavy artillery. It carries a payload of 
12,000 pounds at a gross weight of 45,000 
pounds, and can tow a 33,000-pound load. 
The M85 is powered by a six-cylinder, air- 
cooled, horizontally opposed engine of 425 
gross horsepower. It is provided with a 





US Army Photograph 
T117 as prime mover for a 105-mm howitzer 





US Army Photograph 
The M85 full-track cargo tractor 


15-ton winch in front and a lighter winch 
to the rear for limbering purposes. Al- 
though nonamphibious, the cargo tractor 
can ford 42 inches of water at a speed of 
five miles an hour without a fording kit. 
It has a short turning radius, and during 
tests has proved to be mechanically re- 
liable and durable.-—News item. 


Television School System 

The Army Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, has installed a closed- 
circuit television system for use in teach- 
ing its 65 communications courses. The 
10-mile-long system has 487 outlets and can 
reach 15,000 viewers. Among other econ- 
omies, the television circuit permits the 
elimination of motion picture projectionists 
in the individual classrooms and reduces 
transportation requirements for moving 
the students to widely dispersed class- 
rooms and study areas.—News item. 


Destroyers Transferred 

Two US Fletcher class destroyers have 
been transferred to Greece and another 
two have been turned over to the Japanese 
Maritime Self-Defense Force. The vessels 
transferred to Greece were the Charette 
and the Conner, both of which have been 
out of fleet use since the end of World War 
II. Other US vessels now a part of the 
Greek Navy include the two 2,572-ton de- 
stroyers Doxa (ex-USS Ludlow) and Niki 
(ex-USS Eberle), and four 1,900-ton de- 
stroyer escorts provided to the Greek 
Naval forces in 1951. 

The vessels turned over to Japan were 
the Heywood L. Edwards, renamed Ariake, 
and the Richard P. Leary, renamed Yu- 
gure. The Fletcher class vessels displace 
2,750 tons and have a top speed of 35 knots. 
Armament includes five 21-inch torpedo 
tubes, two Hedgehog depth charge launch- 
ers, and two side-launching torpedo racks. 
—News item. 


AUSTRALIA 

Redesigned Gun 

Following satisfactory tests, Australia’s 
Mobile Field Force, the 1st Infantry Bri- 
gade Group, has been equipped with a re- 
designed version of the Bofors 40-mm 
antiaircraft gun. The redesigned weapon 
features power operation, with one man 
directing the pointing of the gun in both 
azimuth and elevation.—News item. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

VTOL Airliner 

Production models of the VTOL airliner 
Rotodyne (MR, Apr 1959, p 69) are to be 
equipped with Tyne turbojet engines of 
5,000 horsepower each. These more power- 
ful engines will permit the Rotodyne to 
operate with a maximum gross weight of 
50,000 pounds as compared to the 33,000 
maximum of the present models. The rotor 
diameter will be increased by 14 feet and 
the fuselage lengthened by six feet. The 





Production Rotodyne has Tyne engines 


maximum load will be 65 passengers or 
nine tons of freight and the maximum 
range will be 650 miles. Five of the big 
VTOL airliners have been placed on order 
by a United States airline, and delivery is 
expected to be completed by 1964. An 
American aircraft corporation has com- 
pleted arrangements with the British man- 
ufacturers to permit the fabrication of the 
Rotodyne in the United States.—News 
item. 


‘Seaslug’ Tests 

Nearly 100 test firings of the Seaslug 
surface-to-air defense missile have been 
conducted by the guided missile trial ship, 
Girdle Ness (MR, Apr 1958, p 70). The 
Seaslug first will be fitted for operational 
service on the four fleet escort superde- 
stroyers now under construction and 
planned for completion early in the 1960’s. 
These vessels, the Devonshire, Hamp- 
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shire, Kent, and London, named after 
counties of England, will displace 5,500 
tons and be powered by combined steam 
and gas turbine systems which will give 
them a top speed of 32.5 knots. 


The Seaslug missile, which used a liquid 
rocket propellant sustainer motor in early 
test models, is reported to have a solid 
propellant rocket in the fully developed 
production model. It uses four wrap- 
around solid propellant boosters to bring 
it up to speed. Weight and performance 
figures on the 20-foot-long beam-riding 
missile have not been released, but one 
authority gives it a range of 20 miles, a 
speed of Mach 2, and a weight of 4,000 
pounds.—News item. 


Tactical Support Aircraft 

Three of Great Britain’s top aviation 
companies are associating in the develop- 
ment of a new tactical support reconnais- 
sance aircraft to be known as the TSR2. 
The engines of the twin-jet aircraft will 
be developed versions of the Olympus tur- 
bojet powerplant in use in the operational 
delta-wing bomber Vulcan (MR, Dec 1957, 
p 69). 

The TSR2 is described as a highly flex- 
ible all-weather supersonic strike recon- 
naissance jet aircraft capable of carrying 
all types of weapons. The aircraft is ex- 
pected to take off and land on compara- 
tively short runways.—News item. 


Flexible Barge 

In a test of a flexible “skin” barge known 
as the Dracone, the sausage-like container 
safely transported a cargo of 40 tons of 
oil for a distance of 10 miles. Towed by a 
launch, the trip was made in two hours 
and the load of the Dracone was discharged 
in a little over an hour. The flexible barge 
is a nonrigid container made of nylon, 
coated on the inside with synthetic rub- 
ber. A larger Dracone with a capacity of 
350 tons is under construction.—News 
item. 
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CANADA 

Hinged-Tail Aircraft 

The CL-44 long-range four-engine turbo- 
prop transport aircraft is being produced 
in quantity for the Air Transport Com- 
mand of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
The latest version of the big aircraft, the 
CL-44G, is provided with a _ hinged-tail 
section, and the rear half of the deck is 
lowered by two feet to accommodate large 
vehicles. The CL-44G can carry a load of 





CL-44G cargo aircraft with hinged tail 


31 tons and has a range of over 2,000 miles. 
Typical military loads might be two 105- 
mm howitzers, 60 men, and five tons of 
cargo; or four jeeps, a %-ton truck, a 
2%-ton truck, and 31,000 pounds of cargo. 
The CL-44G utilizes Tyne 12 turboprop 
engines and attains a cruising speed of 
400 miles an hour.—Commercial source. 


‘Arrow’ Canceled 

The production programs for the F-105 
Arrow interceptor aircraft (MR, Feb 
1958, p 74), and the Iroquois turbojet 
engine especially designed for it, have been 
canceled. The high cost of the Arrow, its 
unexpectedly short range, and changing 
defense requirements were among the rea- 
sons given for the cancellation. Investment 
in the development of the Mach 2 jet to 
date has been 400 million dollars. The 
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Bomare supersonic ground-to-air missile ’ 
will form the backbone of the Canadian 
defense system, and the US is reported to 
have agreed in principle to underwriting 
two-thirds of the cost of the antiaircraft 
missile system in Canada.—News item. 


FRANCE 

Parachutes Designed 

The ARZ 640 is a controllable para- 
chute, the drop of which is regulated by a 
slot in the canopy. The ARZ 646 is a para- 
chute for airborne troops with automatic 
opening for use in tropical regions. Both 
of these parachutes have a descent speed 
of less than five meters (16.4 feet) per 
second. The usual descent speed for a para- 
chute is about six meters (19.6 feet) per 
second. Another parachute for use by air- 
borne troops, the ARZ 645, which features 
a quick adjustment harness and a thinner 
sack also is under test.—News item. 


Multipurpose Plane 

The M.S. 1500 Epervier is a lightweight, 
two-seat multipurpose military aircraft 
designed for cheapness of construction and 
simplicity and economy of operation. It 
can be armed with a variety of weapons, 


. 





Lightweight multipurpose Epervier 


or equipped for observation or light liaison 
missions. Powered by a Bastan turboprop 
engine of 650 horsepower, the lightweight 
Epervier has a speed of about 200 miles 
an hour. This aircraft currently is under 
flight test—News item. 
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USSR 

New Types of Submarines 

Two new types of Soviet submarines 
have been reported, a modified Z class and 
the new F class. Approximately 20 of the 
long-range oceangoing Z class undersea- 
craft are said to have been fitted with a 
large conning tower and superstructure 
apparently intended for the housing of 
missiles. Some of the submarines appear 
to be armed with air-breathing missiles of 
the Regulus type, while others have facili- 
ties for what is presumed to be ballistic 
missiles. The Z class submarines in nor- 
mal configuration displace 2,700 tons, have 
eight 21-inch torpedo tubes, and carry 40 
mines. They are conventionally powered 
and have a speed of 12 to 16 knots sub- 
merged. The F' class submarines have a 
slightly modified hull form and are some- 
what smaller than the standard long-range 
W class submersibles.—News item. 


Research Assistance 

Both the Communist Chinese and the 
East Germans have operational cyclotrons 
built with Soviet assistance. The Chinese 
cyclotron is reported to be a 20-million 
electron-volt installation, and the East 
German unit is of 25 million volts—News 
item. 


HUNGARY 
Work Brigades Reinstated 
Hungary, along with the other satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe, has reestab- 
lished the youth work brigades set up after 
World War II to speed recovery, and ter- 
minated in 1950. These nations also are 
copring the Soviet plan of making school 
children work part time on farms or in 
factories. Membership in the work bri- 
gades is said to be “voluntary,” and is de- 
signed to check political revolt by mixing 
hard work with ideological training, curb 
drinking and other waywardness, and in- 
crease production.—News item. 
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CHILE 
Scrap Battleship 


The Chilean Navy’s 32,000-ton battleship | 
Almirante Latorre, at one time the most | 


powerful warship in Latin America, is to 
be broken up into scrap metal. The Almi- 
rante Latorre, which participated with the 
British Fleet in the World War I Battle 


of Jutland, was built in Great Britain in | 


1915.—News item. 


WEST GERMANY 

Frigates Named 

Frigates turned over to the growing 
West German Navy by Great Britain in- 
clude the Oakley renamed Gneisenau, the 
Actaeon renamed Hipper, and the Fla- 
mingo renamed Graf Spee. Four more frig- 
ates planned to be turned over to West 
Germany in the near future are the Type 
III Hunt vessels Albrighton and Eggesford 
and the Black Swan class frigates Hart 
and Mermaid. These vessels will be re- 
named Raule, Brommy, Scheer, and 
Scharnhorst respectively—News item. 


‘Starfighter’ Plans 

Final plans for the procurement of 
F-104 Starfighters for the West German 
Air Force include the purchase of 9% 
United States-produced aircraft. Initial 
production will be 30 two-place trainers, 
followed by 66 advanced single-place com- 
bat planes to serve as fighters, fighter 
bombers, and reconnaissance aircraft. An- 
other 200 Starfighters are to be fabricated 


in West Germany by a group of aircraft | 


manufacturers including Dornier, Messer- 


schmitt, and Heinkel. Production of the | 


Starfighter in the United States is ex- 
pected to extend into 1962. 

A modernization program for the F-104’s 
is under way including the equipping of 
in-service aircraft with an upward ejec- 
tion system using new rocket-catapult de- 
vices and techniques not available when 
the Starfighter was designed.—News item. 
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) SWEDEN 

| Double-Delta Interceptor 
nip | The Swedish-designed and built double- 
delta interceptor, the J 35 Draken, is in 
to | quantity production. The Draken is pow- 
/ ered by a Svenska Flygmotor Avon engine, 
the the Swedish-built version of the British 


ing 
in- 
the 
la- 
ig- 
i H US Navy Photograph 
7 | Draken armed with Sidewinder missiles 
yr 
art Avon, developing 15,700 pounds of thrust 
re. | With afterburner. The first production ver- 
nd sion of the aircraft, the J 35A, has a top 


i speed of Mach 1.8. Other versions include 
/ an improved model with advanced fire con- 
» trol equipment and a slightly higher speed, 


of > and a two-seat trainer version. Armament 
i consists of two 30-mm cannon in wing 
96 | mounts, and external mounts for air-to- 


air or air-to-ground rockets. It also has 
been announced that the Draken will be 
armed with the US air-to-air infrared 


a guided missile Sidewinder which has been 
as accepted as standard armament by the 
ted | SWedish Air Force.—News item. 

of COMMUNIST CHINA 

“v Naval Expansion ; 
a Vessels transferred to the Communist 


Chinese naval forces by the Soviet Union 
include four Gordy class destroyers, four 
4's T43 class minesweepers, six Kronstadt 
class patrol vessels, and two fast fleet 
minesweepers. Under construction are six 
small escort-type warships, several Soviet 
W-type submarines with four launched, 
several more 743 minesweepers, a number 
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of Kronstadt class patrol vessels with 12° 
already completed, and at least 12 P6 mo- 
tor torpedo boats have been constructed. 
The Communist Chinese Navy is reported 
currently to consist of a light cruiser, four 
destroyers, 15 frigates, 15 submarines, 51 
patrol vessels, 60 submarine chasers, 25 
minesweepers, and many other smaller and 
auxiliary craft—News item. 


ITALY 

Lightweight Fighter 

The Fiat G 91, selected for adoption as 
the standard lightweight tactical strike 
reconnaissance aircraft for employment in 
the European theater by NATO units, rep- 
resents a unique cooperative development. 
The United Kingdom, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and Germany supply about one- 
half of the airplane parts for the aircraft, 
and there is a reported possibility that 





NATO’s lightweight G 91 


some French, British, and German manu- 
facturers may be licensed to build the en- 
tire aircraft. The G 91, selected from 
among 10 aircraft tested, is powered by a 
BOr.3 turbojet engine of 4,850 pounds 
thrust and has a speed of about Mach 1. 
The aircraft is produced in four versions 
besides the basic design. These include the 
G 91A with automatic leading-edge wing 
slats; a photographic-reconnaissance type; 
a two-seat trainer version; and also an 
experimental vehicle for the evaluation of 
navigational aid systems. The United 
States has ordered 50 of these aircraft for 
deployment with the forces of her NATO 
allies—News item. 
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Missiles and the Western Alliance 


Reprinted from an article by Henry A. Kissinger from “Foreign Affairs,’’ April 1958 
by special permission. Copyright by Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 


THE launching of the Soviet earth satel- 
lite and the approach of the missile age 
have produced a remarkable debate within 
the free world and particularly within the 
Western Alliance. All the evasions of the 
past decade—the inability to develop a 
strategy for NATO that is meaningful to 
all its members, the oscillation between a 
mechanical intransigence toward the So- 
viet Union and an equally mechanical con- 
ciliation, and the penchant for trying to 
combine maximum security with minimum 
commitment—had inevitably to produce a 
sense of frustration in which almost any 
change of course would seem preferable to 
continuing on the present road. 

Ever since our atomic monopoly ended 
we have been reluctant to face the fact 
that a time would come when the ability 
of the two major powers to devastate each 
other might cancel itself out—at least with 
reference to most issues in dispute. The 
freezing of the status quo in Europe es- 
sentially along the lines of the farthest 
Soviet advance in 1945 was bound to pro- 
duce resentment or despair in the countries 
most immediately affected—in Germany 
with respect to unification and in the East 
European satellites with respect to regain- 
ing a measure of independence from Soviet 
domination. The disappointments of the 
postwar period required only a symbol in 
order to coalesce in protest against a 


policy which had come to seem sterile, in 
part, at least, because reality had fallen 
so far short of expectations. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of the reac- 
tion to the approaching missile age exhib- 
its many of the symptoms which produced 
the crisis in the first place. The mechanical 


approach to strategy which has charac- | 


terized our thinking in the Western Alli- 
ance has gone from the extreme of as- 
serting that every Soviet challenge could 
be countered with the threat of maximum 


frightfulness to the opposite extreme of > 


maintaining that every Soviet technolog- 
ical advance makes us totally vulnerable. 


Some critics of existing policy on both f 
sides of the Atlantic have insisted that 


the Soviet technological achievement has 
made our continued existence dependent 
on Soviet good will. Others argue that, 
since the United States now is more de- 
pendent on her allies than they are on her, 
the European members of NATO should 


not only refuse to accept missile bases, | 
but should drive a hard bargain with the | 


United States “while the sun is shining.” 
Thoughtful persons, identifying the symp- 
tom with the cause of the rigidity, are 
calling for disengagement and a neutral 
belt in Europe. Opposition leaders draw 
hope from an assumed change in Soviet 
motives, claiming that the increase in So- 


viet technological prowess is more than f 
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compensated by a transformation of Rus- 
sian society which offers prospects of a 
more peaceful policy. 

Unquestionably, Western policy must 
develop more dynamism if we are not to 
be engulfed by the revolutionary changes 
occurring all over the globe. But many of 
the premises on which suggested policy 
revisions have been based are extremely 
disquieting. And although the present im- 
passe in Europe may be frustrating, some 
of the proposals to overcome it could pro- 
duce an explosion with which we are ill- 
prepared to deal. 

Criticism 

Central to the mounting criticism of 
American policy in Europe is the assump- 
tion that Soviet technological progress has 
placed the United States at a fundamental 
if not hopeless disadvantage. One British 
journal recorded: 


The Gaither Report has revealed that, 
irrespective of any efforts which America 
may now make, the Soviet preponderance 
in advanced weapons has reached such an 
absolute stage that America’s national 
survival will depend, until 1961 at least, 
on ‘Russian benevolence.’ 


As a result, so the argument goes, the 
establishment of American missile bases 
in NATO is of primary benefit to the 
United States, spreading the risks with- 
out adding to the common security. As a 
speaker in the House of Commons put it: 


Hitherto I have always thought that the 
principle of an alliance was that it gave 
greater protection to ourselves. On this 
occasion with these rockets we are clearly 
inviting the risk of attack in some way 
and we are giving a one-sided protection 
to the United States. 

These arguments reveal a deep-seated 
confusion between deterrence and _ the 
strategy for the conduct of war in case 
deterrence fails; between vulnerability 
and strategic inferiority; and between a 
temporary strategic inferiority and the 
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consequences which are likely to flow from 
it. 

Since the end of our atomic monopoly, 
the threat relied on by the Western Alli- 
ance to deter Soviet attack has grown in- 
creasingly inconsistent with the strategy 
which the alliance is prepared to imple- 
ment if deterrence fails. The often-re- 
peated statement that the military policy 
of the alliance was designed to prevent a 
war and not to fight it begged the principal 
question: What is the effectiveness of a 
threat which, if carried out, involves catas- 
trophic consequences for friend and foe 
alike? 

Heretofore, the belief in United States 
preponderance had lulled us and our al- 
lies into evading this issue. Strategy was 
identified with the maximum development 
of strength, and the problem of bringing 
power into some relationship with the will- 
ingness to use it was ignored. Because the 
Strategic Air Command, the retaliatory 
force, had been outside NATO control, the 
Western Alliance took on some of the 
characteristics of a unilateral guarantee. 
Our allies have seen little significance in 
a military contribution of their own be- 
yond furnishing facilities; indeed, they 
have had a strong incentive to keep the 
proportion of our troops to theirs as high 
as possible in order to ensure that a So- 
viet attack would, in fact, unleash our 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). 

The approaching missile age, therefore, 
does not so much alter strategic relation- 
ships as make them explicit. It has raised 
the specter that the deterrent threat may 
have to be implemented. It has forced our 
allies and ourselves to face the issue of 
what constitutes a viable NATO strategy. 


Deterrence 
Looking at the problem from the point 
of view of deterrence, the advocates of 
missiles for Europe consider that the 
greatest possible dispersal of advanced 
weapons would be the most effective sanc- 
tion against the outbreak of a war. Look- 











ing at the actual conduct of a war, the 
critics of NATO strategy are, above all, 
concerned with banishing military opera- 
tions from their own countries. This pro- 
duces the ironical situation in which meas- 
ures designed to deter an attack on the 
strongest member of the alliance are held 
to be of benefit to that member alone. Al- 
though there can be no security for our 
allies without the United States, many 
Europeans paradoxically feel that it is 
not necessarily in their interest to do what 
they can to assure the security of the 
United States. 

Both the proponents and the critics of 
missile installations in Europe are misled 
by their absolutist approach: the advocates 
because they propose to use the same deter- 
rent for every type of challenge; the op- 
ponents because they claim that the rejec- 
tion of missiles amounts to an avoidance 
of all risks. Reluctance to face the ravages 
of nuclear war is certainly understandable, 
but there can be no doubt that all coun- 
tries would suffer severely from an all-out 
nuclear exchange between the United 
States and the USSR. 

Neutrality may seem preferable to par- 
ticipation in a United States-Soviet show- 
down, but it is even more in the interest 
of our allies to help see that this showdown 
is avoided altogether. The fact is that in 
seeking to escape the consequences of a 
war, the opponents of a missile strategy 
may weaken the deterrent to the extent 
that aggression is encouraged. 

The dilemma is real; it cannot be re- 
solved until there is a clearer understand- 
ing of the impact of missiles on strategy. 
The tendency has been to equate vulner- 
ability with strategic inferiority and to 
equate a temporary inferiority with a So- 
viet capability to deliver an overwhelming 
blow. Neither postulate is correct. 


Vulnerability 
The growing Soviet capability in medium 
and intermediate range missiles hardly 
adds to the vulnerability of Western Eu- 
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rope, all of which has been exposed for 
some time to Soviet short- and medium- 
range bombers. As for the United States, 
we were vulnerable before Sputnik, and 
the degree of our vulnerability is certain 
to grow. 


We shall be in a position of strategic 


.inferiority only if the Soviet Union should 


develop missiles of such accuracy and in 
such numbers that she can wipe out our 
retaliatory force, either of planes or mis- 
siles, or if the Soviet Union should develop 
an air defense of such potency that it 
could reduce our counterblow to acceptable 
levels. Neither contingency is in prospect 
in the immediate future. Whether either 
does come about depends on the intensity 
of our effort. Meanwhile we should not 
make our deficiencies seem greater than 
they are by comparing future Soviet 
capabilities with present United States 
strength. 

At present the Soviet Union does not 
possess operational intercontinental mis- 
siles in quantity. We, therefore, have time 
to close the gap if we act energetically and 
courageously. When the Soviet Union 
brings intercontinental missiles into pro- 
duction they are unlikely to exist in suff- 
cient quantity and with an adequate de- 
gree of accuracy to knock out our Strategic 
Air Command, even assuming (what is by 
no means a foregone conclusion if we act 
effectively) that the Soviet Union will 
maintain her lead throughout this period. 
By the time the Soviet Union possesses 
accurate intercontinental missiles in quan- 
tity, our missile force should be well-de- 
veloped and it will continue to be supple- 
mented by our still potent Strategic Air 
Force. Some time later both sides will 
possess well-dispersed missile forces in a 
high state of readiness. 

But even should the Soviet Union achieve 
a slight superiority during any of the 
phases described above an all-out surprise 
attack is unlikely. Even an inferior retal- 
iatory force can deter if it has the capacity 
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of exacting a price the opponent is unwill- 
ing to pay. No nation will fight a war for 
the privilege of inflicting greater damage 
than it suffers itself if the degree of that 
suffering threatens to be intolerable. To 
launch a surprise attack, Soviet planners 
would have to be reasonably certain that 
they could avoid devastating damage in 
return and their calculations would have 
to be almost foolproof. Even a high prob- 
ability of success would not warrant risk- 
ing national catastrophe. 


Attack versus Defense 


To be sure, even if we make a major 
effort, we shall not find it easy to keep up 
with the Soviets; especially as we must 
protect ourselves against a wide variety 
of dangers while they can concentrate on 
their most effective weapon. Moreover, 
even in an age of “missile plenty” the na- 
ture of the missiles themselves will give 
a distinct advantage to the aggressor. The 
“count-down” in present missiles—the in- 
terval between the decision to fire and the 
actual launching—is several hours. An 
attacking missile is in transit for less than 
half an hour. In their present state of de- 
velopment, missiles are more effective as 
offensive weapons than as weapons of re- 
taliation. 


Until we are able either to reduce rad- 
ically the time it takes to ready our re- 


taliatory missiles or unless we can make- 


our missile installations invulnerable to 
all but a direct hit, an aggressor may cal- 
culate on an advantage from a surprise 
attack whatever the state of our missile 
development. This will be true particu- 
larly if, as a byproduct of her offensive 
missile program, the Soviet Union devel- 
ops a highly effective defense against 
manned planes, which must remain the 
backbone of our retaliatory force until the 
Teaction time of missiles is drastically re- 
duced. 

The side which is on the defensive in an 
all-out war, therefore, requires a more 
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advanced missile technology and more se- 
cure installations than the aggressor. The 
aggressor can afford a “count-down” of 
several hours because the war will start 
only with his attack. His installations can 
be more vulnerable because the missiles 
will have been fired before a return blow 
is launched. Therefore, the side which is 
on the defensive cannot be content simply 
with staying even. 

We must make a major effort to shorten 
the reaction time of our retaliatory force 
and to make it as invulnerable as possible 
by dispersing it, protecting its installa- 
tions, and giving it mobility. Difficult as 
this task may be, we still have the power 
to achieve it. If the Soviet Union ever at- 
tains such a margin of superiority as to 
feel she can risk a surprise attack, we 
shall have only our own failings to blame. 

Thus the approaching missile age will 
have implications for our alliances pre- 
cisely opposite from those alleged by many 
of our European critics. Once we possess 
intercontinental missiles in quantity, our 
allies will no longer be indispensable in an 
all-out war. Missile installations in Eu- 
rope would be essential to us in a final 
showdown only if there were to be a long 
interval between our development of in- 
termediate range (1,500-mile) missiles and 
production of intercontinental missiles and 
if, meanwhile, our Strategic Air Force be- 
came useless. This is highly unlikely. 

Our retaliatory force of manned planes 
will remain a potent force for some time, 
and the Soviet Union will not soon possess 
sufficient long-range missiles to risk a 
showdown. This is not to say that the 
presence of 1,500-mile missiles in Europe 
would not increase the factor of deterrence 
against all-out war. They would add dis- 
persed strength to the striking power of 
the Western Alliance and thereby render 
a successful surprise attack more difficult. 
But 1,500-mile missiles in Europe are more 
an added advantage than a necessity for 
fighting an all-out war. 
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European Missile Bases 

The real case for missile installations 
on the Continent is quite different. They 
are required not for the defense of Amer- 
ica but for the defense of Europe. They 
are essential for the very reason that Eu- 
ropeans are reluctant to accept them: be- 
cause with the increasing speed and de- 
structiveness of weapons every country 
will be reluctant to risk its existence for 
anything except the most direct challenge 
to its survival. If Europe is reluctant to 
participate in an all-out war for the de- 
fense of the United States—the only mean- 
ingful rationale for rejecting missile bases 
—so will the United States be reluctant 
to risk total destruction for the defense of 
Europe. Our NATO allies should have 
every incentive to help develop a strategy 
which does not force the United States to 
have to choose between all-out war and 
inaction in the defense of Europe. 

Rather than consider the American of- 
fer of missiles as designed for our exclu- 
sive benefit, our European allies should 
understand that it represents the only 
means by which Europe can gain a degree 
of influence over its future. A strong mil- 
itary establishment within Europe and 
under European control is more than ever 
essential, less to deter an attack on us 
than to pose a meaningful sanction against 
an attack on Europe. Refusal to accept 
missiles will only increase Europe’s de- 
pendence on the United States. 

If the United States assumes the sole 
responsibility for the defense of the free 
world, she will also assume the responsi- 
bility for defining the casus belli. The 
decision on how to ‘react to aggression 
even in Europe would no longer be solely 
European. As the United States grows 
more vulnerable, fewer and fewer objec- 
tives will seem “worth” an all-out war. 
Even Europe may not appear important 
enough, particularly against challenges 
which are limited or ambiguous. Given the 
destructiveness of modern weapons, any 
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attack which is explicitly less than all-out 
is inherently ambiguous. In time, this sit- 
uation could bring about what many Eu- 
ropeans fear most—direct negotiations 
between the United States and the USSR 
from which Europe is excluded. 


Local Forces 

If Europe is not to renounce the possi- 
bility of influencing its destiny, it must 
be able to resist increasingly bold and ex- 
plicit Soviet threats at least partly with 
its own resources. It may be argued, of 
course, that an attack on Western Europe 
would be a challenge to which the United 
States would have to respond with all-out 
war whatever might be the military con- 
tribution of her allies. In fact, this con- 
viction has been the central reason for 
NATO’s lagging military effort even be- 
fore the missile age. But a war “over” 
Europe need not necessarily take the form 
of an attack on Europe. 

On the basis of past performance, the 
risk of a Soviet attack designed to over- 
run all of Europe is less than that of local 
encroachments aimed to demonstrate the 
impotence of NATO and reduce its diplo- 
matic effectiveness. The greater the dis- 
parity in strength between Europe and 
the USSR and the greater the vulnerabil- 
ity of the United States, the bolder Soviet 
policy toward our allies is likely to become. 

To the extent that Europe possesses a 
military establishment under its own con- 
trol capable of resisting a wide range of 
challenges, it will gain confidence to resist 
Soviet pressures. The stronger the local 
deterrent the less likely it will be that 
certain kinds of threats will be made at all. 

In short, a refusal] by our European al- 
lies to accept missiles will increase NATO’s 
reliance on the deterrent of all-out war 
at the same time that the consequences of 
massive retaliation weaken the will to re 
sist. On the other hand, the willingness 
to resist Soviet encroachments will be in- 
creased if a maximum number of alterna- 
tives is created between surrender and @ 
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war which may appear suicidal. Since the 
object of deterrence is to pose a risk to 
the aggressor out of proportion to the 
objective to be obtained, local forces in 
Europe would perform a vital function 
even if they could not withstand every 
scale of Soviet attack. 

Sweden and Switzerland maintain sub- 
stantial military establishments. Their 
purpose is not primarily to defeat a major 
power which might attack—for this they 
are quite inadequate—but to exact a price 
a potential aggressor is unwilling to pay. 
Similarly, a substantial military estab- 
lishment on the Continent would do much 
to deter rash Soviet adventures. At the 
very least it could force the Soviet Union 
into a scale of military effort which would 
remove any ambiguity about its ultimate 
intention and thus make it easier to in- 
voke the sanction of all-out war. 

Even if one argues that any Soviet at- 
tack on Europe would ultimately lead to 
all-out war, it does not necessarily follow 
that a defense of Europe should begin 
with such a strategy. Since an all-out war 
would threaten the survival of mankind, 
it should be invoked only as the last re- 
sort; we must have other means for coun- 
tering Soviet moves. 


Reliance on SAC 

But will not the possession of nuclear 
weapons and missiles increase Europe’s 
vulnerability? May they not bring on the 
attack they are supposed to avoid? The 
problem is not as simple as some of the 
opponents of a missile strategy make it 
appear. Those who oppose missile sites in 
Europe imply that if there were none, 
Western Europe might be able to remain 
aloof from a United States-Soviet show- 
down. 

This is not a heroic assumption, but it 
may be a tenable one. It illustrates the 
degree to which our allies have relied on 
our Strategic Air Command as the chief 
deterrent and major weapon in case of 
war. To many of them the proposal to 
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give missiles to NATO seems to involve 
them in a strategy which heretofore gave 
them protection without their own direct 
participation. 

However, it may be that in the event 
of an all-out war, the Soviet Union would 
rate the chances of European neutrality 
sufficiently high to avoid attacking Euro- 
pean bases, the more so as they would not 
be a decisive element in such a conflict. 

In case of a local attack in Europe—a 
more likely contingency—missile installa- 
tions would, of course, be a primary tar- 
get. But the vulnerability they create 
would not be inherently different from 
that of the many airfields, supply depots, 
and other military installations which 
NATO already has established. It cannot 
be denied that missiles, because of their 
strategic importance, might receive spe- 
cial attention. But surely our allies will 
not argue that only military installations 
which have no significance in either all- 
out or limited war should be permitted in 
their territories. 


Offensive Alliance 

But why missiles? Could it not be ar- 
gued that a defense of Europe even with 
nuclear weapons in case of need is one 
thing, the installation of missiles quite an- 
other. A British author writes: 

Intermediate range ballistic missiles ... 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called defensive weapons. They are 
weapons of retaliation which add nothing 
to the security of the countries housing 
them but evidently add greatly to their 
perils. Armed with 1,500-mile missiles, in 
other words, NATO automatically ... 
becomes an offensive alliance. 

It is not self-evident that a weapon capa- 
ble of retaliating against the aggressor’s 
homeland transforms a defensive alliance 
into an offensive one. Even with a major 
missile establishment of limited range, 
Europe could not defeat the Soviet Union 
totally. And given the vulnerability of 

















densely populated Europe to Soviet retal- 
iation it would be such folly for NATO to 
unleash an aggressive war that not even 
the Kremlin could take this prospect seri- 
ously. 

Missile Threat 

As the Soviet missile force grows, the 
threat or the actuality of missile attacks 
will become an evermore potent weapon to 
neutralize Europe or to force it into sub- 
mission. From the Suez crisis to that over 
Syria, warnings of missile attacks have 
played an increasing role in Soviet di- 
plomacy. Missiles in Europe under Euro- 
pean control are important partly to resist 
aggression in the ordinary sense; they are 
even more vital to deter or resist the threat 
of missile attacks. 

The real argument about missile instal- 
lations in Europe thus turns less on the 
nature of the weapon than on the strategy 
which underlies it. Before any real prog- 
ress can be made in NATO strategy, all 
allies will have to realize that their in- 
creasing vulnerability causes the threat 
of all-out war to become an increasing 
obstacle to decisive action. 

The chief bar to the development of an 
effective NATO strategy has been reluc- 
tance to accept the fact that some of the 
most likely challenges in Europe, if not 
dealt with locally, are not likely to be 
dealt with at all. Our European allies have 
been unwilling to face the prospect of a 
local defense because they have been un- 
willing to make the effort it requires and 
because they feared that, once they ad- 
mitted the possibility of less than all-out 
American participation, we might with- 
draw altogether. We, in turn, have been 
prevented from pressing the issue of local 
defense partly by the absolutism of our 
own military doctrine and partly by the 
fear that to do so would weaken the confi- 
dence of our allies. 

This evasion of reality can become de- 
moralizing. A mere commitment to all-out 
defense will only create an impasse if no 
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partner is prepared to face the conse- 
quences. Our allies have a right to insist 
on American participation in their de- 
fense; they should not be permitted to 
prescribe a course of action which involves 
the most catastrophic risks, the more so 
if this strategy reduces their willingness 
to resist the most likely challenges. A local 
deterrent in Europe is required to increase 
the range of our options and to bring the 
deterrent policy of NATO into line with 
the strategy it is prepared to implement. 
A strategy of local defense is essential, 
but not as a device to save the alliance 
—although it will serve this purpose. 
Rather, the alliance alone offers the pos- 
sibility of a strategy which does not in- 
evitably involve catastrophe. 


Missile Strategy 

If European missile forces are to be 
designed primarily for local deterrence, 
they should not be under United States 
but under NATO control, and they should 
fit the requirements of local defense. The 
retaliatory force for all-out war must be 
able to inflict the greatest amout of devas- 
tation in a minimum of time. Accuracy 
here is less important than power and 
range. A deterrent force for local defense, 
on the other hand, should be able to apply 
its power with discrimination and in such 
a manner that a settlement can be reached 
before the situation gets out of hand. And, 
above all, it should seek maximum mo- 
bility. 

It is possible to launch a retaliatory 
force of manned planes at the first warn- 
ing of an attack; planes always can be 
called back if the alarm turns out to be 
false. The decision to launch a missile, 
however, is irrevocable. Therefore, it is 
essential that a strategy based on missiles 
shall find some way of understanding the 
response. The more invulnerable missile 
installations are made, the more possible 
it becomes to reduce the danger of misin- 
terpretation. If missile installations can- 
not be destroyed, the side which is on the 
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defensive can delay its counterblow until 
the enemy has struck, and thus avoid act- 
ing on a surmise which may prove false. 

This is particularly important in the 
case of missiles for local defense, which 
must minimize by all means available the 
danger that local resistance will produce 
an all-out war by miscalculation. Accuracy 
and mobility are prime requisites for such 
a missile system. Accuracy is necessary 
to permit a discriminating application of 
power; mobility is needed to reduce the 
vulnerability to surprise attack. Therefore, 
NATO should strive to create a missile 
system which can be moved by motor, a 
major part of which constantly is shifting 
position. Submarines, and to a lesser ex- 
tent surface ships, provide another form 
of ideal mobile launching site. 

Both destructiveness and range should 
be sacrificed to accuracy and mobility, for 
the purpose of NATO missiles is not pri- 
marily to destroy the Soviet homeland but 
to pose risks out of proportion to any 
gains Soviet forces might make in Eu- 
rope. Even an 800-mile or 1,000-mile mis- 
sile would prove highly useful in posing 
such a threat, even though it could not be 
decisive in an all-out war—and perhaps 
because of it. The very fact that missile 
installations in Europe could not destroy 
Soviet retaliatory power would be a guar- 
antee of their defensive intent. 

Thus the proposed missile installations 
and nuclear weapons will add to European 
security, provided they are accompanied 
by a meaningful European effort and pro- 
vided we do not gear our own military es- 
tablishment exclusively to an all-out strat- 
egy. The prime issue in NATO is not 
missile sites, much less the degree to which 
the United States is dependent upon them. 
The basic problem is to elaborate an effec- 
tive NATO strategy. 

The worrisome aspect of the current 
United States defense budget is that stra- 
tegic power is once more purchased at the 
expense of the capability for local defense. 
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The disquieting aspect of much of Euro- 
pean comment about NATO is the refusal 
to accept the reality that maximum secu- 
rity can no longer be purchased at mini- 
mum cost. If NATO cannot develop a real 
capability for local defense, disengage- 
ment may become inevitable. But this 
should not cause rejoicing among our crit- 
ics, for under present conditions it would 
mean the end of Europe’s influence on 
world affairs. 


Disengagement 

What then of the theory of disengage- 
ment? How about the proposals for a neu- 
tral belt or a zone free of nuclear weapons? 

It is easy to sympathize with the mo- 
tives behind the “disengagement theory.” 
As long as two large military establish- 
ments face each other in the center of 
Europe, so the argument goes, the danger 
of an incident that might spark a confla- 
gration is ever present. Another argument 
maintains that the establishment of a 
neutral belt is the quid pro quo which 
might bring about a withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from the satellite states and thus 
permit a more normal evolution of the 
Communist regimes there. Disengagement 
is desirable, according to this theory, be- 
cause NATO as now constituted is not 
capable of stopping a full-scale Soviet at- 
tack, and thus increases tensions without 
providing security. Finally, disengagement 
is said to be essential as a means of reas- 
suring the Soviet Union about the sincer- 
ity of Western intentions. 

The immediate difficulty with these ar- 
guments is that they run counter to the 
entire experience of the postwar period. 
Where Western and Communist forces 
face each other directly, incidents have 
been rare and the few that have occurred 
(such as the Berlin blockade) have not 
benefited the Soviet Union. The risks are 
so enormous that both sides generally go 
to great lengths to forestall clashes where- 
ever they can control events. By contrast, 
Soviet encroachments almost always have 
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occurred where resistance seemed feeble. 
or impossible. 

The only case of overt Communist ag- 
gression, after all, followed an American 
attempt to “disengage” itself in Korea and 
would probably not have occurred other- 
wise. The arguments that NATO is both 
dispensable and a threat to Soviet secu- 
rity are clearly inconsistent with each 
other. No level of NATO military strength 
now in prospect will be able to fight an 
offensive war against the Soviet Union. 

We also must take account of the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union is more 
interested in negotiating about disengage- 
ment than in achieving it. Once negotia- 
tions were entered upon, it is more than 
likely that the expectation of disengage- 
ment would effectively demoralize NATO 
planning and undermine any military ef- 
fort on the Continent. We can be virtually 
certain that there will be endless evasions 
and delays so that the Soviet Union might 
well achieve one of her prime objectives 
by default—the dismantling of NATO 
without any concessions on the Soviets 
part. 

Rapacki Plan 

That the Soviet Union is more concerned 
with achieving strategic preponderance 
than in reducing tensions is shown by the 
only proposal for disengagement that the 
Soviet Union has put forward—the Ra- 
packi Plan for a zone in Central Europe 
from which nuclear weapons would be 
banned. Acceptance of the Rapacki Plan 
would not remove the Soviet nuclear threat 
from Central Europe, for even short-range 
Soviet missiles can reach much of West- 
ern Europe from Soviet territory. Be- 
cause our entire strategy is dependent on 
nuclear weapons, it would lead to the with- 
drawal of all American forces from Cen- 
tral Europe. The precedent having once 
been established, tremendous pressures 
would be mounted to exclude nuclear 
weapons from all of Europe including 
Great Britain. 
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Since there is no prospect of arresting 
a Soviet advance without nuclear weap- 
ons, a nonnuclear zone in Central Europe 
would not only create a vacuum in which 
Soviet conventional strength would pre- 
dominate but would destroy the balance 
of forces on which Western Europe’s se- 
curity depends. Ultimately NATO would 
be so weakened that withdrawal of the 
American Military Establishment from 
the Continent would be almost certain. 

This situation would not be changed fun- 
damentally by a simultaneous withdrawal 
of American and Soviet forces from the 
center of Europe and the creation of a 
“neutral belt.” Soviet forces would with- 
draw only 600 miles, within easy missile 
range of Central Europe, while American 
forces, for the reasons outlined above, 
would cross the Atlantic. And would the 
Soviet Union feel less menaced by a nev- 
tral armed Germany than a Germany in- 
tegrated in the Western Alliance and re- 
strained by the collective interests of the 
NATO countries? Germany unaligned may 
be forced by domestic pressures to push 
her claims to the Eastern territories to 
the limit. Alternatively, an unarmed nev- 
tral Germany would increase tensions by 
creating a vacuum at the very point at 
which the great powers are competing most 
bitterly. 

Instead of adding to stability the con- 
sequences of a neutral belt may thus make 
a tense situation even more explosive. A 
major purpose of the neutral belt is de- 
clared to be to permit a more favorable 
evolution within the satellite orbit. A with- 
drawal of Soviet forces may, however, 
turn a long-smoldering resentment into 
open revolution. Yet Nikita Khrushchev 
has declared repeatedly that the “Socialist 
achievements” in the satellite orbit are 
sacrosanct, that the Soviet Union would 
always lend “timely assistance to a fra- 
ternal Socialist state’—in short, that the 
USSR stands prepared to suppress any 
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upheaval that threatens local Communist 
regimes. 

Indeed, neutralization actually may pre- 
vent liberalization in the satellite coun- 
tries, for only with Russian troops can 
the Soviet rulers feel confident of con- 
trolling the situation. The presence of So- 
viet forces provides assurance that change 
will not go beyond tolerable limits. If 
Russian troops are withdrawn, on the 
other hand, the Soviet leaders may cal- 
culate that they must resist any change 
however small, lest it set in motion a series 
of events they are no longer able to con- 
trol. 

Thus disengagement invites a variety of 
new dangers while reducing the forces to 
meet them. It is not a safe but a daring 
policy, and it makes sense only if we are 
ready to prevent the crushing of satellite 
revolutions. Otherwise it will assure only 
a temporary withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Central Europe, with every likeli- 
hood of their return after the American 
military establishment on the Continent 
has been dismantled and Europe has been 
rendered defenseless. A policy of disen- 
gagement which has no answer, political 
or military, to the problem of upheavals 
in the Soviet satellite orbit, or to the re- 
turn of Soviet forces under another pre- 
text, is likely to bring about the very con- 
ditions it seeks to avoid. Its results will 
be either a demonstration of Western im- 
potence and irresolution or all-out war. 

This is not to say that the withdrawal 
of American forces from the center of the 
Continent can never be considered. But 
the proper context will be European 
strength not weakness, one in which NATO 
possesses the capability to pose a signifi- 
cant deterrent to Soviet aggression within 
Europe. The flexibility so frequently de- 
manded requires a much greater and more 
Sustained effort throughout the Western 
Alliance. The cause of much of NATO’s 
rigidity is not, as so often alleged, too 
great concern with military factors, but 
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unwillingness to face the full implications 
of these factors. 


Soviet Policy 


We thus reach our final problem: the 
tendency throughout the Western Alliance 
to seek to escape our dilemmas by ascrib- 
ing only the most favorable motives to 
Soviet policy, and to allow our resolution 
to be weakened by diffidence about our own 
worthiness to enter the lists. 

On the first point, it is often argued that 
a Western defense effort is unnecessary 
because the Soviet Union has no intention 
of attacking. But the intentions of the 
Soviet Union are not a fixed quantity, un- 
affected by our actions. Our failure to 
engage in an adequate defense effort may 
well be the deciding factor in a Soviet de- 
cision to launch a blow. The Western AIl- 
liance can affect Soviet attitudes better by 
the restraint and moderation with which 
it uses its strength than by seeking to pur- 
chase Soviet forbearance by impotence. 

The concern with Soviet intentions also 
has affected and often handicapped the 
approach of the Western Alliance to the 
problem of negotiation. Every Soviet over- 
ture has evoked a debate about whether 
it augured a basic change in Soviet so- 
ciety. The dispute as to whether to nego- 
tiate thus has turned less on the efficacy 
of negotiation than on an assessment of 
Soviet intentions. 

Both the advocates and the opponents 
of negotiations have seemed to agree that 
negotiations are not possible except against 
the background of a fundamental trans- 
formation in Soviet Russia, one group ad- 
vocating a conference because a change 
had, in fact, occurred; the other denying 
any basic transformation. Opponents of 
negotiations accordingly have insisted on 
a proof of Soviet “good faith’; advocates 
have seen in the Soviet offer to negotiate 
a sufficient guarantee of Soviet intentions. 

It is at least arguable, however, that 
negotiations are especially necessary if 
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Soviet intentions have not changed and 
that a constant insistence on a change in 
Soviet society may undermine whatever 
prospect negotiations offer. The more in- 
transigent the Soviet Union the more im- 
portant it is for us constantly to put for- 
ward proposals which demonstrate our 
willingness to settle, but which also de- 
fine the issue for which we are prepared 
to contend. 

We should make no proposal we are not 
willing to see accepted, but by the same 
token we should not refrain from making 
proposals simply because we believe they 
may not be accepted. We are under no ob- 
ligation to frame proposals we are sure the 
Soviet Union will accept. To do so would 
invite the USSR to drive us back step by 
step. We are under an obligation to make 
responsible proposals which are not de- 
signed to undermine legitimate Soviet in- 
terests. 

Search for Solutions 

In the present situation a number of 
concrete steps to lessen European inse- 
curity seem possible. An inspection system 
in the territory included in the Rapacki 
Plan could be instituted immediately to 
protect both sides, insofar as possible, 
against the dangers of surprise attack. 

Concrete proposals for limiting the scope 
and nature of any war that might break 
out could be made in an effort to reduce 
the danger that an upheaval in Eastern 
Germany or the satellite orbit would spark 
a third world war. 

The Soviet Union should be offered all 
reasonable guarantees that no territory 
she relinquishes as a result of any Euro- 
pean settlement would be used as a base 
against her or contain offensive military 
installations. The nonnuclear zone might 
apply to any area from which Soviet forces 
withdraw, should the USSR desire. The 
proposed nonaggression treaty between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact members 
might then be concluded. 

If we do not succeed in reducing nego- 
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tiations to concrete issues, the psycholog- 
ical framework of the Western Alliance 
gradually will be eroded. Already the con- 
cern with peace in the abstract has led 
many to feel that the fact of a conference 
is as important as the results that may be 
achieved by it. Even the demand for ade- 
quate preparation is interpreted as in- 
transigence. 

The search for total solutions may pre- 
vent settlements which are negotiable, by 
encouraging the Soviet leaders to believe 
that they may achieve their fondest hopes 
through a unilateral offer from the West 
and without any concessions on their part. 
The notion that firmness on some issues is 
incompatible with successful negotiation 
turns diplomacy into an instrument of So- 
viet political warfare the primary sig- 
nificance of which is psychological and not 
substantive. 

In fact, to interpret every Soviet over- 
ture as a symptom of a deep-seated change 
may cause us to overlook perhaps the most 
effective means of affecting domestic So- 
viet developments. There is little motive 
to change a course of action which on the 
whole has been extraordinarily successful. 
Even assuming that there is an element 
in Soviet society which is interested in a 
more peaceful course, and even assuming 
that it can translate its wish into political 
pressure, a basic change would seem highly 
unlikely as long as in every policy choice 
the “tough group” in the Kremlin succeeds 
in moving forward with impunity. A more 
cautious policy will come about only if the 
present course comes to seem too risky. 
And this may depend more on Western 
resolution than on abstract protestations 
of good will. 

The possibility of evolution of Soviet 
policy may be jeopardized by the over- 
eagerness with which some groups react to 
Soviet overtures, for it will encourage the 
Soviet belief that any course, no matter 
how intransigent, always can be reversed 
by a diplomatic note and that any fait 
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The Ultimate Problem 

Thus the ultimate problem of the West- 
ern Alliance is the need to generate the 
purpose and the moral direction to couple 
humility with power and to find the in- 
ward strength to act in situations which 
are inherently unclear. This is impossible 
as long as the moral course is always 
identified with minimum risk and as long 
as our perfectionism inhibits our willing- 
ness to grapple with contemporary prob- 
lems. Many of the most thoughtful people 
in the West are properly disturbed about 
the lack of stature of Western policy. But 
if their concern leads them to favor what 
amounts to a withdrawal from the scene, 
they will only intensify the sterility they 
' seek to combat. 

One of the most anguished and profound 
students of Western policy has written: 


To my own countrymen who have often 
asked me where best to apply the hand to 
counter the Soviet threat, I have accord- 
ingly had to reply: to our American fail- 
ings—to the things we are ashamed of in 
our own eyes: to the racial problem, to the 
conditions in our big cities, to the educa- 
tion and environment of our young people, 
to the growing gap between specialized 
knowledge and popular understanding. I 
imagine that similar answers could be 
found for the other Western countries. ... 
If one had eto choose between launching 
| satellites and continuing to give attention 
to these more homely problems, I should 
say a hundred times the latter, for unless 
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we make progress in them, no satellite will 
ever save us. Whether we win against the 
Russians is primarily a question of 
whether we win against ourselves. 


But the times do not permit such abso- 
lute distinctions. The free world does not 
have the choice between improving itself 
or dealing with the Soviet menace. Its 
problem is precisely that it must improve 
while protecting itself against the danger 
of aggression or subversion. Force by it- 
self will not supply an answer to the chal- 
lenge of the future; it offers the possibil- 
ity that there will be a future. 

In the long term our vitality and the 
meaning of our life depend on the princi- 
ples by which we live. But this does not 
mean that in the near future we may not 
need the sternness to act decisively in the 
face of ambiguous challenges and the 
moral strength to build a future even while 
we are aware of our present imperfec- 
tions. 


A problem may be ultimately spiritual 
while being immediately political, mili- 
tary, or economic. If we insist on moral 
perfection before we act we will achieve 
neither perfection nor action. At a time 
when the survival of our civilization and 
perhaps of all humanity hangs in the bal- 
ance, humility cannot take the form of 
recoiling before every course of action. 
Our moral conscience has never been more 
needed. But it must not magnify the ab- 
solutism of our strategic doctrine, and the 
occasional self-righteousness of our di- 
plomacy, by making our choices seem sim- 
pler than they are. 
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The Role of Reserves 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Dr. Dharm Pal from 
“Journal of the United Service Institution of India’? January-March 1958. 


THE role of reserves in the winning of 
battles has not received the attention it 
deserves at the hands of the writers of 
military history and strategy. Yet at the 
crisis of the battle, when the rival forces 
are locked in a life and death struggle, it 
is the judicious use of an effective mobile 
reserve at the right time and the right 
place which clinches the issue. A critical 
study of famous battles might help to em- 
phasize this point. 


Defensive Role 


Reserves act as a support to the for- 
ward troops. It is an important role, for 
without adequate and effective reserves it 
may not be possible to arrest the tide of 
enemy advances, particularly if the for- 
ward troops fail to stem it. 

On 21 March 1918 the mighty German 
offensive opened on the Western Front. 
The sector chosen for the attack extended 
from Arras to La Fére. The northern part 
of this sector was held by the Third Army. 
It was upon the VI Corps of this army 
that the storm burst in all its fury—three 
divisions were in the line, the fourth being 
in reserve. 

The story revolves around the exploits 
of one of these divisions in the line—the 
British 59th Division. It was deployed on 
a front of over 500 yards and covered the 
important villages of Bullecourt, Ecoust, 
and Noreuil. Two brigades held the line— 
the 178th Brigade on the right and the 
176th Brigade on the left—while the 177th 
Brigade was in reserve. Such was the con- 
centrated weight of the German blow that 
both the forward brigades were practically 
annihilated. 

The tide of German victory would have 
rolled on but for the fact that the support 
brigade (the 177th Brigade) still barred 


the way. These reserve troops occupied the 


third defense line, and it was against this} 
defensive position that the edge of the} 


attack was blunted. According to Arthur 
Conan Doyle in The British Campaign in 


France and Flanders (January to Julyf 
1918), from this strong defensive position f 


the reserve brigade 


... defied every effort of the Germans to 
get forward from Ecoust. This position 


was well-covered by artillery and sup-f 


ported by machineguns. So strong was the 
defense that the enemy were beaten back 
three times, and on the last occasion late 
in the afternoon took to their heels. Shortly 
afterward the 120th Brigade from the 


40th Division came into support, and thy 


situation was saved for the day. 
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How terrific the strain had been upon} {gS 


the 59th Division may be judged from the 


fact that its casualties were nearly 5,000. 
In spite of these losses the British troops 
held the line. Although the forward troops 
were overwhelmed, the reserves remained 
steady as a rock and saved the situation 
from further deterioration. When evening 
came they were still manning the third 
defense line, with their right linked wp 
with the 6th Division and their left with 
the 34th Division. Thanks té the dogged 
resistance of the reserve troops the Brit 
ish line had held firm. 


Defensive-Offensive Role 


The reserves not only act as a support 
to the forward troops, but they also serve 
as a rallying point for the routed forward 
troops enabling them to resume the offer- 
sive and thus turn the defeat into victory. 
A study of two famous battles—Benever- 
tum (276 B. C.) and Syracuse (413 B. C:) 
—demonstrates this. 
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When Rome had become the leading 
power in Italy by 295 B. C., the Greek 
' city-state on the Italian coast—Tarentum 
(Taranto)—felt apprehensive and sought 
_ the help of Pyrrhus, a leading soldier of 
the}, his day, and King of Epirus and kinsman 
this}, of Alexander the Great. Pyrrhus landed in 
the}, Italy in 280 B. C. and defeated the Romans 
thur}, in two battles, at Heraclea and Asculum. 
n :} He then went to Sicily and returned to 
July}, Italy in 276 B. C. when he was defeated by 
ition} the Romans at Beneventum. The decisive 
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roops— role of reserves at the Battle of Beneven- 
ained> tum deserves to be noted. 
ation The Roman Army was led by Cornelius 
ening Lentulus, a gifted general. Under his able 
third leadership the Roman formations on the 
d u— right and in the center dealt powerful 
with § blows. The Greek formations reeled under 
ggel fF the impact of the powerful blows and were 
Brit-— disorganized considerably. But on the Ro- 
man left, Pyrrhus launched a powerful at- 
tack with his elephants. Neither the Ro- 
man infantry nor the cavalry could check 
pport— the advance. The formations on the Ro- 
servef Man left were thrown into confusion and 
wari driven right to the walls of their camp. 
offen F It was the crisis of the battle. 
ctory: If Pyrrhus had succeeded in capturing 
eve: — the camp he would have taken the rest of 
3. C.) — the Roman Army in the rear and routed it. 
But with his usual foresight the Roman 
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general had kept a powerful. mobile re- 
serve in the camp. This reserve of legion- 
aries now came out of the side gate of the 
camp and fell upon the flank of the pur- 
suing troops of Pyrrhus. Soon the tide of 
victory began to roll in favor of the Ro- 
mans—the cavalry of Pyrrhus was cut to 
pieces, the infantry routed, and the ele- 
phants driven into a wooded ravine. Rome 
was victorious all along the line. The well- 
deserved victory undoubtedly was due to 
a judicious use of a strong mobile reserve 
which played the defensive-offensive role 
skillfully. 

A strong reserve played an equally im- 
portant part in the Battle of Syracuse 
(413 B. C.) when the invading Athenian 
forces were defeated. Flushed with the 
power and confidence born of many a vic- 
tory gained, the Athenian Army tried to 
capture Syracuse and thus to bring Sicily 
under its control. The Greek general dis- 
played great skill in outflanking the strong 
defenses and captured a narrow ridge from 
whose summit the Athenian forces surged 
forward for the attack on the town. 
Gylippus, commanding the forces of Syra- 
cuse, met the situation with great courage 
and skill. He dispatched forces in haste to 
check the Greek advance but wisely kept 
a strong reserve—a brigade of Boeotian 
troops famous for their discipline and 
steadiness on the battlefield—outside the 
city walls. 

The forward troops of Syracuse were 
defeated and fled pellmell down the slope 
of the ridge toward the city. There was 
utter confusion and disorganization. The 
battle seemed to be lost. But amid the gen- 
eral consternation of the Syracusans the 
troops of the reserve brigade stood firm. 
Sir Edward Creasy, in his Fifteen Deci- 
sive Battles of the World, said: 


Coolly and steadily the Boeotian infan- 
try formed their line, and, undismayed 
by the current of flight around them, ad- 
vanced against the advancing Athenians. 
This was the crisis of the battle. But the 
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Athenian van was disorganized by its own 
previous successes; and, yielding to the 
unexpected charge thus made on it by 
troops in perfect order, and of the most 
obstinate courage, it was driven back in 
confusion upon the other divisions of the 
army, that still continued to press for- 
ward. When once the tide was thus turned, 
the Syracusans passed rapidly from the 
extreme of panic to the extreme of venge- 
ful daring, and with all their forces they 
now fiercely assailed the embarrassed and 
receding Athenians. 


Thus the reserve brigade succeeded in 
converting defeat into a victory. 


Offensive Role 

By far the most important part played 
by the reserves is to act as the spearhead 
of the final attack to achieve decisive re- 
sults. The finest example of this role of 
reserves is provided by the Battle of El 
Alamein (23 October-7 November 1942). 
General Montgomery held the line with 
two corps—the XXX Corps in the northern 
sector from the coast to Ruweisat Ridge 
and the XIII Corps in the southern sector. 
The troops were disposed from north to 
south in this order: the 9th Australian 
Division, the 51st British Division, the 2d 
New Zealand Division, the 1st South Afri- 
ean Division, the 4th Indian Division, the 
Greek Brigade, the 50th British Division, 
the 44th British Division, and the Free 
French. In reserve in the north was the 
X Armored Corps (the Ist Armored Di- 
vision and the 10th Armored Division). 
The 7th Armored Division was in the 
south. 

As regards the Axis forces, the infantry 
held the frontline while behind them in 
depth were four armored divisions—two 
in the northen sector (the 15th Panzer 
division and the Littorio Division) and 
two in the southern sector (the 21st Panzer 
Division and the Ariete Division). Still 
farther behind, right in the north, were 
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the 90th Light Division and the Trieste 
Division. 

The operations began on 23 October 
1942. The first stage was completed by 
24 October. The XXX Corps succeeded in 
making two corridors. It was a vah- 


able gain. The failure of the XIII Corps 


attack did not matter much. In fact, the 
main object was achieved, that is, to com- 
pel General Rommel to retain the 2st 
Panzer Division on this secondary front. 
The second stage lasted from 24 to 30 
October. Through the two corridors in the 
northern sector the X Armored Corps ad- 
vanced to give battle to the Axis armor. 
The 1st Armored Division passed through 
the northern corridor and the 10th Ar- 
mored Division through the southern cor- 
ridor. Both divisions took up positions be- 
yond the minefield and beat back the fierce 
German counterattacks. 

The momentum of the attack was kept 
up by the 9th Australian Division attack- 
ing north toward the sea and the Ist Ar- 
mored Division attacking due west toward 
the Rahman track which was the key to 
the Axis supply lines. The attack by the 9th 
Australian Division took place during the 
night of 25-26 October and was successful, 
for the entire vital Tel el Eisa ridge was 
captured. However, the attack by the Ist 
Armored Division was unsuccessful. 

These attacks served a useful purpose 
in deceiving General Rommel about Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s intentions of launching 
the final attack. General Rommel was 
convinced that the main Allied attack 
would be made in the extreme northern 
part of the northern sector. General 
Montgomery completely outwitted General 
Rommel, for although keeping up pressure 
in the Australian sector, he decided to 
launch the main attack from an _ unex- 
pected quarter that is Kidney Ridge. For 
this purpose he regrouped his forces. 

He pulled out the 7th Armored Division 
from the static southern sector. He also 
pulled out the 2d New Zealand Division. 
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The 1st Armored Division also was drawn 
into reserve. Thus General Montgomery 
created a powerful reserve force of the 
2d New Zealand Division, the 1st Armored 
Division, and the 7th Armored Division, 
ready to stage the breakthrough and de- 
liver the knockout blow to the Axis forces. 














3 [THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN 
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General Montgomery’s plan to achieve 
the breakthrough and destruction of the 
Axis forces was given the code name of 
“Supercharge.” The preliminary attack 
was made by the 9th Australian Division 
during the night of 28-29 October in or- 
der to confirm General Rommel’s suspi- 
cions that the main Allied attack would 
be made from that direction. This attack 
served a useful purpose, for General Rom- 
mel reacted to the threat in this area by 
moving up the 90th Light Division to 
Sidi Rahman. The 21st Panzer Division 
also had been moved from the southern 
sector to a place opposite Kidney Hill. 
Thus the stage was set for a final and de- 
cisive battle. 

General Montgomery had succeeded in 
concentrating a strong reserve force op- 
posite Kidney Ridge for a vigorous attack 


whereas the German forces were mainly 
concentrated at the wrong place (extreme 
northern part of the northern sector) 
where they expected the main Allied at- 
tack to develop. In order to deceive the en- 
emy still further the 9th Australian Di- 
vision started another attack on 30-31 
October and gained some success. The 
main attack by the 2d New Zealand Divi- 
sion started on 2 November. This division 
broke through the Axis defenses at Kidney 
Ridge. 

The stage was now set for the X Ar- 
mored Corps (comprising the 1st, 7th, and 
10th Armored Divisions) to pass through 
the gap created by the 2d New Zealand 
Division and attack and annihilate the 
Axis forces. It struck the Afrika Korps 
like a thunderbolt. Axis armor was de- 
stroyed at the Battle of Tel el Aqqagir, 
and the Battle of Egypt was won. A strong 
mobile reserve force, acting as the spear- 
head of the final attack, had achieved de- 
cisive results. 

Vital Role 

The reserves indeed play a vital role in 
the winning of victories, but much depends 
on the judicious use of the reserves at the 
right time and the right place. A study 
of the mighty German offensive of 1918 
on the Western Front will be fruitful in 
emphasizing this point. 

The Russian debacle in 1917 enabled 
Germany to switch over the forces from 
the Eastern Front for a final knockout 
blow on the Western Front in March 1918. 
Three features of this campaign deserve 
to be noticed: first, the mistake of Sir 
Douglas Haig (commanding the British 
Expeditionary Forces) in keeping the ma- 
jority of the reserves in the wrong sector; 
second, the mistake of Mr. Lloyd George 
(the British Prime Minister) in not dis- 
patching reserves from England to the 
Western Front; and third, the mistake of 
the German Commander Ludendorff in 
throwing all his reserves into the offensive. 

The German offensive was launched on 
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21 March 1918 on a sector extending from 
Arras to La Fére. The Third Army (un- 
der Sir Julian Byng) covered the ground 
between Arras and Cambrai while the 
Fifth Army (under Sir Hubert Gough) 
carried it south from that point. Although 
there was heavy fighting in the northern 
sector (on the Third Army front), it was 
the southern advance (against the Fifth 
Army) which turned out to be the spear- 
head of the German attack. The Fifth 
Army held a front of about 40 miles with 
four corps. There were only three divi- 
sions in reserve behind the Fifth Army 
front. Besides these reserve troops the 
nearest supports were at a distance of at 
least three days’ journey, and consisted 
of a single unit, the 8th Division. With 
inadequate reserves Gough failed to main- 
tain his line. 

The Fifth Army reeled under the ham- 
mer blows and had to beat a retreat, thus 
considerably disorganizing the Allied 
front. Gough attributed the failure to 
maintain his line to the inadequacy of re- 
serves. Mr. Doyle explains: 

He was of opinion, and the opinion was 
shared by some at least of his corps com- 
manders, that had he had four or five di- 
visions of reserves within easy call, he 
could unquestionably have held the line. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s disposition of his 
reserves undoubtedly was faulty. Out of 
the 18 British divisions in reserve only 
three were disposed behind the Fifth 
Army Front; six divisions were behind 
the Third Army, while the rest were still 
farther north where no attack was ex- 
pected and, in fact, none developed. Lid- 
dell Hart commented in A History of the 
World War 1914-1918: 

Haig’s justification for keeping his re- 
serves in the north until he was absolutely 
certain of the German aim lay in the 
narrowness of the space that there inter- 
vened between the front and the Channel 
ports. But it is not a complete explanation 
of his attitude. That was influenced to 
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some extent by his prolonged doubt of the 
German intentions: at a conference of his 
army commanders on 16 February he ex- 
pressed the view that the main blow, if 
the Germans attacked early, would prob- 
ably be made against the French. 


Haig was, in fact, completely outwitted 
for he failed to make a correct apprecia- 
tion of the enemy intentions. As Liddell 
Hart said: 


Haig’s sense of the key importance of 
the Arras bastion was justified by the 
event. But, in keeping the bulk of his re- 
serves in the north, he risked the security 
of the already thin Fifth Army in order 
to have ample insurance against a less 
probable risk to the Channel ports. 


Another remarkable fact is that a very 
large number of draft reserves were kept 
in England at the time of the opening of 
the German offensive. Mr. Doyle wrote: 


Within a month of the battle 350,000 
had been sent to the front—a very remark- 
able feat, but a sign, surely, of an equally 
remarkable omission. Had 10 emergency 
divisions of infantry been made out of the 
more forward of these drafts, had they 
been held ready in the rear zones, and had 
the actual existing reserves been pushed 
up to the front, it is safe to say that the 
German advance would have been stopped 
earlier and would probably not have got 
beyond the Perrone-Noyon line. 


The failure to send reinforcements to 
the Western Front was due mainly to the 
friction between Sir Douglas Haig and 
Mr. Lloyd George. The latter was annoyed 
at the failure of Haig’s offensive opera- 
tions, begun on 31 July 1917, and commonly 
spoken of by the title of “Passchendaele.” 
Liddell Hart said: 

Throughout the months following Pass- 
chendaele and preceding the German of- 
fensive, Lloyd George was assiduously 
seeking to create a power above Haig, a8 
dismissal would have raised a political 
storm. His solution was the Supreme War 
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Council in control of a general interallied 
reserve. But the scheme was thwarted by 
Haig’s action. For, having no belief in the 
method of battle control by committee, he 
shattered it by his refusal to contribute 
his small quota of nine divisions. 


That did not improve matters. Liddell 
Hart continued: 


Conscious of his responsibility to the 
nation, and personally distrustful of Haig’s 
judgment, Mr. Lloyd George placed a firm 
check on the flow of reinforcements to 
France lest they should be poured down 
another offensive drainpipe. 


Ludendorff’s Mistake 


In this campaign of 1918 Ludendorff 
threw all his reserves into the offensive 
in a bold bid to win a decisive victory. 
Marshal Foch (Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Armies), on the other hand 
played a cautious game, husbanding his 
reserves until the last moment when the 
Allied forces took up the offensive and 
rolled back the exhausted German forces 
in headlong retreat. This point deserves 
to be emphasized. 

Nearly a hundred German divisions 
were used against the British line in the 
great Somme offensive which began on 21 
March and ended in the first week of April. 
The Germans undoubtedly made important 
gains but they suffered heavy casualties. 

The second colossal German thrust was 
made at the Lys on 9 April. The blow fell 
upon Horne’s First Army. By 8 May the 
Germans had been fought to a standstill. 
Doyle had this to say: 

They had in the course of a month’s 
fighting won ground, prisoners, and guns, 
but it is possible in winning a battle to 
lose a war, and this is exactly what they 
had accomplished. An expensive and bar- 
ren success had been achieved by a lavish 
use of their reserves, and on the day when 
those reserves were vitally needed, they 
had been wastefully strewn over the plains 
of Somme and of Flanders. Never had the 
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British Army been more severely tried 
than at this time when their General is- 
sued his famous ‘back to the wall’ appeal, 
and never had the individual soldier risen 
to greater height. 

The third colossal German thrust was 
made on the Franco-British front between 
Reims and north of Soissons, along the 
famous Chemin des Dames. The opera- 
tions lasted from 27 May to 2 June. The 
Germans won a complete victory, cap- 
turing 45,000 Allied prisoners and at least 
400 guns. As Doyle stated: 

It was the third great blow of the kind 
within nine weeks, and Foch showed him- 
self to be a man of iron in being able to 
face it and not disclose those hidden re- 
sources which could not yet be used to the 
full advantage. 

The German success, however, proved 
to be a prelude to the defeat, for the Ger- 
man reserves had been eaten up in these 
three mighty thrusts. When Ludendorff 
opened his campaign on 21 March 1918 he 
had a credit balance of 207 divisions, 82 
in reserve, but when he opened his new 
offensive on 16 July, he had only 66 “fit” 
divisions in reserve, most of them really 
so “watered down” that they could hardly 
be counted as sound assets. The result was 
that the German offensive on 16 July 
came to a halt against stiffening opposi- 
tion. In The British Campaign in France 
and Flanders (July to November 1918), 
Doyle summed it up: 

Foch had now bled the Germans until 
they had lost their power of resistance. 
The moment for his great counterattack 
was at hand, and the carefully husbanded 
reserves were ready for the crisis—those 
reserves which it was his supreme merit 
to have hoarded up when the temptation 
to spend them was more than the firmest 
will could have been expected to resist. 
On 18 July the blow fell, and the Germans 
recoiled in a movement which was destined 
never to stop until they had crossed the 
Rhine. 
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Victory Without War? 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Dr. Hans Karl Gunther in “Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau” (Germany) June 1958. 


BEGINNING with the Old Testament we 
can see in international diplomacy the 
continuing contradiction of the age-old 
dreams of eternal peace and the sacred 
duty to protect ones homeland and people, 
sword in fist against the invader. 

As always, from time immemorial in 
the history of mankind, discussions in this 
area have these principal subjects: 

1. How much money and how many 
working hours could we save if the neces- 
sity to spend billions for the support of 
“nonproductive” armed forces did not 
exist? 

2. Would our potential enemies take 
part in a disarmament program only to 
continue to arm secretly with the view to 
attack and plunder? 

3. In the event of a ban on warfare and 
the abolition of all arms and armed forces, 
would the enemy be able to subjugate us 
through other means than an armed at- 
tack? 

Our statesmen have striven to secure 
peace by way of diplomacy for over 40 
years, and during this time very few years 
have passed in which no blood has been 
spilled. It is obvious what it would mean 
if these negotiations could have been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 


Soviet Efforts 

Russia under the czars as well as under 
the Soviet Government has, on her own 
initiative from time to time, proposed the 
abolition of all arms and fighting forces. 
Until now, these proposals always have 
been the result of the realization that Rus- 
sia was either deficient in weapons or 
financially unable to keep up with the 
armament race. It also is evident that 
considering the enormous increase in pop- 
ulation that took place in the 19th century, 


the numerical strength of the Russian peo- 
ple would be overpowering in the event 
of the elimination of modern weapons. In 
a war with Russia, only the application 
of modern technology could avert the fate 
of Charles XII at Poltava, or Napoleon 
in 1812. 

In the middle of the 1890’s Finance Min- 
ister Count Sergei Witte proposed to Czar 
Nicholas II that in view of the new Ger- 
man heavy artillery a general interna- 
tional abolition of armament was the only 
way to save the Russian budget from bank- 
ruptcy. 

At the Russian Government’s sugges- 
tion, the Foreign Office of the Netherlands 
invited all the states to The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, where war originally was 
supposed to be abolished. Military experts 
and diplomats from all over the world 
met, but they could not arrive at an ac- 
cord with respect to the abolition of war. 

The International Court of Appeals was 
founded then and there, but the big pow- 
ers never were willing to present their 
really important and vital interests to it. 
None of the participants were inclined to 
sacrifice their best defensive means to a 
still uncertain disarmament. 

The Second (1907) Hague Conference 
tried to alleviate the rigors of war but 
was unable to erase it from the face of 
the earth. Nor could this be achieved by 
the former widely spread movement of 
pacifism which flourished under the leader- 
ship of the Swedish manufacturer of ex- 
plosives Alfred Nobel, the Russian av- 
thor Count Lev Tolstoi, the American 
industrialist Andrew Carnegie, the French 
diplomat Baron Paul d’Estournelles de 
Constant, and the German publisher Carl 
von Ossietzky. The Marxist-Socialist move- 
ment in the beginning veered toward pac- 
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ification, and often underscored its ability 
to avert a war by calling on all the work- 
ers to refuse military service. Neverthe- 
less, 1914 found the workers of all nations 
voluntarily obeying the call to arms. 


Post-World War I 

As an aftermath of the suffering and 
the horror of World War I, the pacifist 
movement regained strength. The fourth 
of President Wilson’s 14 famous points, 
which he presented to the Congress on 8 
January 1918 as peace aims, stated: “A 
giving and accepting of sufficient guaran- 
ties, so that the armament of the nations 
will be reduced to the minimum necessary 
for internal security.” This peace aim was 
also included in the draft of the League 
of Nations and with it in the dictates for 
peace of 1919. Attempts were made 
throughout the world to avoid the crush- 
ing costs of an army. At the Naval Dis- 
armament Conference in Washington in 
the winter of 1921-22 the number of large 
battleships was reduced and the propor- 
tions of the fleets were fixed at 5:5:3:- 
1.75:1.75 (United States, England, Japan, 
France, and Italy). However, no accord 
was reached for the forces on the ground 
and in the air. 

Again it was the Russians who wanted 
to reach an agreement at all cost. At the 
Geneva Convention in 1922 the Peoples’ 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Grigori 
W. Tschitscherin, proposed an immediate 
and general disarmament of all countries. 
The other participants at the conference 
were electrified. Since the victors did not 
accomplish the disarmament clauses of 
the peace treaty, it was the Soviet Union 
that had the weakest army of all the big 
powers (not counting Germany) and that, 
therefore, would have sacrificed the least. 
On the other hand, the Third International 
under the leadership of Leon Trotsky con- 
tinued to try to instigate an immediate 
worldwide revolution. Since the only means 
available to quell a civil war ignited “by 
outside influences” were the army, navy, 
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and air forces, Tschitscherin proposed to 
renounce little to gain much. 

So long as the Red Army and Navy 
were at a disadvantage in relation to the 
other big powers, this attitude remained 
the politics of the Kremlin. In a speech 
delivered in April 1927, Aleksei I. Rykov, 
President of the Council of the Peoples’ 
Commissars, said that Russia also had to 
accept “drastic measures to avoid an arma- 
ment race,” urging all the other countries 
to cooperate in this issue. Simultaneously, 
the Third International readied itself for 
the civil war. If Chiang Kai-shek had not 
struck with lightning speed in 1927, China 
might have fallen prey to communism in 
that year. 

In the League of Nations the Soviet dip- 
lomat Maksim Litvinov, in November 
1927, offered the west a disarmament 
program of 14 points. He proposed to do 
away with all the armed forces on the 
ground, on the sea, and in the air, as well 
as with all war matériel manufacture. He 
wanted to abolish all military service, all 
war fleet and air force ministries, and all 
offices of the chiefs of staffs. Of course, 
nothing was said by the Russians about 
international political organizations that 
aimed at the overthrow of governments. 

The Spanish Ambassador Don Salvador 
de Madariaga answered Mr. Litvinov with 
a fable from the animal kingdom: 


Once upon a time a convention of ani- 
mals debated the disarmament question. 
The lion spoke first. Looking at the eagle 
he proposed the abolition of wings. The 
eagle, turning to the steer asked that the 
horns be taken off. The steer, then ad- 
dressing the tiger, demanded the suppres- 
sion of claws. Only the bear had yet to 
speak and he proposed the abolition of all 
means of attack and defense, so that he 
could embrace everything and everyone 
lovingly. 

The disarmament conference of the 
League of Nations and its committees and 
board meetings soon covered thousands 
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of pages but, unfortunately, accomplished 
nothing. 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact 

In the year after Mr. Rykov’s speech, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact came into being. 
It outlawed war in a few paragraphs and 
attempted to abolish it as a tool for in- 
ternational politics. Almost all countries 
have joined in this pact and well they 
might, since it is a well-known fact that 
in the 20th century both sides always 
claim to have been attacked. At the Naval 
Conference in London in 1930, shipbuild- 
ing for purposes of war was curtailed con- 
ditionally. But all these agreements be- 
came illusory within the following years, 
and all ground disarmament conferences 
failed in view of the fact that Japan, 
Italy, the Soviet Union, and Germany re- 
armed once again. The end result was that 
the powers that had participated seri- 
ously, taking the pact at its face value, 
found themselves behind those who had 
failed to do so. 

Clausewitz teaches that war is a con- 
tinuation of politics by other means and 
is applied specifically after failure of 
political means. In an age of total war 
and mass annihilation of cities and prov- 
inces, no state can afford to start a war 
capriciously. On our technical level it is 
impossible to conduct war without throw- 
ing the very existence of the entire nation 
into the balance. Every defender and every 
aggressor knows this. 

The attacking side, taking this risk 
upon itself in spite of all this, in all prob- 
ability has exhausted every other possi- 
bility of arriving at his aim and is, there- 
fore, unencumbered by regard for war 
agreements or any other scruples. Since 
this is a struggle between life and death, 
the only question remaining is whether 
the eventual defender can afford to re- 
nounce the right to go to war, that is, the 
right of self-defense. 

Wars are no longer fought in order to 
settle minor differences—as was the cus- 
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tom in the days of Clauzewitz. The only 
valid reason to resort to force of arms is 
the threat to one’s own existence, that is, 
unless one is moved by some Messiah like 
illusion. So far as the West is concerned, 
this is out of the question. 

However, with the division of the world 
into two armed camps, the peace and war 
politics of the cabinets have reverted to 
their elementary status. On one side we 
have the group which wants to conquer 
the world for itself or its ideology. On the 
other, heterogeneous and in discord among 
themselves, are the Western defenders. 
For that reason, questions of armament 
curtailment and the outlawing of war have 
to be settled in an atmosphere of the jun- 
gle rather than in the refined surround- 
ings of drawing room diplomacy. 


The powers that find themselves stra- 


tegically in an aggressive position natu- | 


rally never want war. They would always 
prefer to bag their loot without warfare. 
Only in the event that the victim of their 
ambitions defends himself, will they be 
moved to an armed intervention. The 
pacifism of the threatened side, as against 
the aggressive intentions of a dynamic 
opponent, is the best ally of the latter. It 
implies the surrender of all possibilities 
of survival and existence through capitu- 
lation without putting up a fight. Let us 
not forget that the West does not face 
some princeling who wishes to conquer 4 
province, but that it faces a new prin- 
ciple of life itself which has the entire 
world for design. 


Confronted with this enemy we find our- 
selves at a definite disadvantage in the 
big picture of the military-political arena, 
the reason being that while our defense 
limits itself to our armed forces, commv- 
nism, on the other hand, threatens us from 
two sides. Not only does it have numeri- 
cally greater and excellently equipped 
armed forces at its disposal, but commu- 
nism insinuates itself also as a determined 
and often armed conspiracy on the home 
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front of each land and community. By 
deciding in favor of an abolition of war 
we would, of our own free will, release 
our only means for countermeasures. How- 
ever, even in the event that the agree- 
ments to outlaw war were adhered to 
faithfully, the opponent would still retain 
a powerful weapon for which we would 
have no counterpart. We thereby would 
deplete ourselves of retaliatory and de- 
fensive means. 

In view of the ultimate aim of commu- 
nism (world dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat), the helplessness of the West must 
be regarded as a breach through which 
the shock troops of communism would 
break into the citadel of the NATO- 
SEATO-Baghdad Powers. In_ several 
Western States—especially in France and 
Italy—next to the armed forces the Com- 
munist Party is the strongest and best 
disciplined organization. It would find it- 
self without rival in the event of the dis- 
banding or drastic reduction of the ar- 
mies. One of the principal pillars of the 
Western system of alliances would there- 
by fall away and the actual reason for 
the Red disarmament program would be 
fulfilled, namely victory without war. 


Post-World War II 

Starting with World War II the Soviet 
Government theoretically has acted as 
though it “fought” for disarmament and 
peace, while in practice it has resisted 
every concrete plan aimed at the elimina- 
tion of modern and, in the end, all con- 
ventional weapons. Necessarily, the fre- 
quently reiterated American stipulation 
that a supervisory committee should be 
given free access to the territories of both 
sides in order to enable them to perform 
their function properly was unacceptable 
to the USSR. 

The survival of communism in the east 
European satellites as well as the rule 
of the Soviet system over the Russian 
peasant provides the continuous visible 
proof of naked despotism. The Soviet re- 
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gime cannot afford to eliminate the proof 
of its rule by force because the Commu- 
nist Party cannot trust itself to release 
the reins to the police alone. Instead of a 
real disarmament, communism wants, by 
all the means at its disposal, to bring 
about the elimination of the weapons that 
afford the West an advantage. At the same 
time, it wants to retain those arms which 
uphold its tyranny and give it an advan- 
tage over the West. To bring about such 
a situation through diplomatic channels 
would, of course, constitute the highest 
form of triumph. Moreover, a diplomatic 
success of that kind would make it un- 
necessary to unveil to the world how many 
slaves of various degrees there are in 
Russia and the low living standard of 
the farm population. 

In view of the success of the Russian 
program—the bringing about of victory 
without war—being largely dependent on 
the public opinion of the countries that 
are not bound by agreements, it was an 
impossibility for the Soviet Union to agree 
to the proposed compromise solution to 
permit a committee of “neutral” observers 
to travel through Russia. 


Two Proposals 

Before the East and West had opened up 
new vistas with their space satellite suc- 
cesses two proposals designed to meet 
halfway the Russian objections to ground 
inspection were on the conference table. 
These were: 

1. President Eisenhower’s plan for su- 
pervision from the air with which he sur- 
prised the Russian state and party chiefs 
in Geneva in 1955 and to which he referred 
again in his speech in January 1958. 

2. Various proposals to inspect only 
limited territory and to confine disarma- 
ment to atomic weapons only, as was dis- 
cussed in the London meeting of the Dis- 
armament Committee of 1957 and which 
is still on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions. 

To all appearances the Russians were 
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polite at Geneva, but upon their return to 
Moscow they ridiculed the air inspection 
plan. Nikita Khrushchev, then First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, called the 
plan laughable. But if President Eisen- 
hower’s Geneva proposal was ridiculous, 
it follows that more limited plans are more 
so, since the question here always concerns 
the supervision of sections of territories by 
which a surprise attack from the adver- 
sary is to be prevented. As the impossi- 
bility of coming to an agreement as to 
which areas are to be supervised has be- 
come apparent, proposals of even greater 
absurdity have been introduced. Accord- 
ing to one of these, in fact, only the Arctic 
was to be inspected. 

It is difficult to understand what would 
be gained by so limited a plan. The sup- 
porters of President Eisenhower’s special 
assistant in matters of disarmament 
maintain that any agreement is better 
than none at all. However, no longer ago 
than 17 January 1958 the magazine US 
News & World Report published a short 
article which demonstrated that the Soviet 
Union had entered upon no less than 40 
different agreements with the United 
States but honored only three. 

In 1958 the American Fleet began to 
equip some of its ships and submarines 
with the guided missile Regulus. An aero- 
dynamic missile, the Snark, is already op- 
erational with the American Air Force. 
It can destroy targets at a distance of 
5,000 miles with a nuclear warhead. Both 
sides are working feverishly on ballistic 
missiles that are supposed to travel from 
one continent to another to fulfill their 
destructive mission in about 20 minutes. 

It is more or less a matter of indiffer- 
ence, so far as the aggressor and the de- 
fender are concerned, if these missiles pass 
over the North Pole or if they travel 
around it, whether they are fired from an 
inspected or uninspected area, whether 
they are released from a point above the 
ground or from an underground camou- 
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flaged ramp, or whether they are projected 
from a submarine. Neither geographically 
limited nor aerial inspection can, there- 
fore, deny the aggressor his element of 


surprise. The defenders can only be 
alerted sufficiently ahead of time through 
incessant and intensive ground inspection. 
Even this kind of supervision will become 
obsolete with the probable setting up of 
vantage points on manmade space satel- 
lites since it would be an impossibility to 
supervise all the small moons that our 
supposed adversary can send up _ into 
space. 
The Armament Race 

This explains the tragic fate of all the 
proposals regarding disarmament and con- 
trolled outlawing of war. Perhaps it would 
have been possible to arrive at a general 
proscription of war after World War I 
if ways and means could have been found 
to put a stop to the inflammatory machina- 
tions of the Soviet Union. Possibly it 
might even have been feasible during the 
first decade after the Second World War, 
if the Soviet Union would have agreed to 
submit to some supervision. But today, 
neither America nor Russia can find a 
formula suitable to provide a guarantee 
for peace. The enmity that is inherent in 
the contrast of the two systems makes it 
inevitable for both sides to explore the 
ultimate possibility of using all of uni- 
versal space to forestall a headstart of 
the adversary. 

The armament race must continue, 
therefore, until one of the systems col- 
lapses or—perhaps in order to avoid a 
collapse—has recourse to war as the only 
way out. A continuation of armament does 
not exclude the possibilities of a future 
war, as some high officials maintain, but 
it clearly points to the possibility of a 
preventive war. Furthermore, the West 
is given a chance at victory by continued 
arming, whereas a general disarmament 
would take this chance away. 

At the same time it must be remembered 
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that a preventive war by the West against 
the East is as good as out of the ques- 
tion for psychological as well as consti- 
tutional reasons. The free world is stra- 
tegically in the permanent role of the 
defender who leaves the choice to the op- 
ponent as to if, how, and when he will 
attack. 

There is very little point in analysis to 
determine whether an attack by the East 
would constitute a preventive war or rep- 
resent war for the attainment of the 
original goal of communism—world rev- 
olution. All of this is comparable to an 
experiment for a useless purpose, that is, 
to demonstrate to the Soviets that the 
West is, in principle, in favor of peace. 
The intentions of the Communist system 
are, by their very nature, aggressive and 
this is the very source of the political sit- 
uation in the world today. 


Effect on Economy 

If the collapse of one or the other sys- 
tem is mentioned here it is in a political 
and not economical sense that the word 
is used. It is the opinion of some experts 
and many laymen that this constant arm- 
ing is too costly and that it could not be 
supported by even the strongest national 
economy over a long period of time. But, 
as has been mentioned before, from a his- 
torical viewpoint, this is only a matter of 
opinion since throughout history arma- 
ment programs often have increased the 
national debt and taxes. But neither has 
a state ever gone into bankruptcy because 
of its preparations for war, nor has a 
political system ever been destroyed be- 
cause of debts resulting from these prep- 
arations. It is true that beaten states have 
gone bankrupt, but in modern times a 
state has never lost a war because of its 
armament program being too costly. The 
basis of the planning of both sides in the 
“cold war,” that the adversary can be 
brought to his knees through the arma- 
ment race alone, is probably an error in 
judgment. 


XUM 


From the viewpoint of the classic school 
of national economy, armament is equal to 
senseless squandering and all things re- 
lated to warfare 100 percent unproduc- 
tive. Under modern circumstances this 
means that a big power like the United 
States squanders one-tenth of her national 
output yearly and dedicates it to destruc- 
tion. 

The statistic about a national debt is 
not necessarily a gauge for a depression 
brought about by armed readiness. On 
the other hand, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to call war the father of all things 
as did Heraclitus. But during the last 
century in all those countries where gov- 
ernments spent large sums for armed 
readiness the national economy prospered 
accordingly. It also is true that inven- 
tions, in almost all fields of modern tech- 
nique, were inspired and in part made pos- 
sible only through both World Wars, or the 
preparation for these wars. The USSR 
and the United States are schoolbook ex- 
amples of this fact and of how the mani- 
fold branches of industry suddenly grew 
and expanded in all directions when the 
armament contracts began to pour into it. 


The United States 

It is not as easy to keep track of sta- 
tistical details in Russia, but in the United 
States the income of the population has 
increased seven times since the United 
States began to arm 20 years ago. The 
national debt has mounted by 800 per- 
cent. It is remarkable how both figures 
always go hand in hand, but it is easier 
for a nation with a yearly national prod- 
uct of 440 billion dollars to spend eight 
billion dollars in interest than to let the 
yearly output drop back to 60 billions. 

This remains true when one remembers 
that by the devaluation of the dollar, and 
in view of the increase of the population, 
the living standard has only increased by 
53 percent and not by 700 percent. 

It has been said of national socialism, 
that it lifted the living standard of Ger- 
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many “only” through rearmament. All 
thinking people, the opponents as well as 
the supporters of an armament program, 
recognize the fact that expenditures made 
by the state for armed readiness raise the 
living standard of a people by revitaliz- 
ing industry and facilitating the credit 
system. To be sure, and as many dream- 
ers will forever reiterate, all these ener- 
gies that are used up on war purposes 
could be applied to the benefit of mankind. 
But it is unlikely that the capital invest- 
ment of 40 billion dollars per annum as is 
being envisaged for 1958-59 in the United 
States ever would be agreed to by the tax- 
payers except for defense. It also remains 
doubtful whether an outlay of such sums 
on state welfare and other such projects 
would benefit the population at large. On 
the contrary, it probably would create— 
as did the completely disproportionate ex- 
penditures of ancient Rome—a constantly 
increasing class of parasites, ending the 
old willingness to sacrifice for the com- 
mon good and thereby causing the end of 
the Republic. 

Above all, it is highly disputable whether 
the shield of an army should ever be 
looked upon as being unproductive. The 
armed forces are the most productive in- 
dustry of any national economy. The en- 
emies of Prussianism used to cite the ex- 
pression of a Frenchman that war is “the 
national industry of Prussia.” As thought- 
less and tactless as this phrase may sound, 
it nevertheless contained a great wisdom. 

In the old days Prussia was scattered 
all over the lowlands of Northern Germany 
in small enclaves and could exist only un- 
der the protection of a strong army which 
in turn made the functioning of a national 
economy possible. The other aspects of 
economy such as sewer and road construc- 
tion, the fiscal system, and education were 
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all equally dependent on the basic func- 
tions of the state, which in turn depended 
on expenditures for the army. Today, every 
free country is in a similar situation be- 
cause of the threat of communism. 

Consequently, the contention that armed 
preparedness is unprofitable, that it harms 
the national welfare, and that one or the 
other system must eventually collapse un- 
der its strain is untenable when viewed 
in the light of history. It belongs in the 
category of political arrows and propa- 
ganda darts. No collapse is to be expected 
from an economic viewpoint. 


Conclusion 

Only the maintaining of strong armed 
forces by the free countries can keep in 
check the minorities subsidized by Mos- 
cow to stage an insurrection after the 
technical pattern of Russia. On the other 
hand only the maintenance of strong armed 
forces can quell revolutions of the Hun- 
garian type and keep the Communist mi- 
nority in control on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. So long as the possibility 
exists of spreading the Red revolution by 
armed force, Moscow will be unable—be- 
cause of ideological reasons—to cease 
maintaining its armed force at its highest 
point of preparedness. While this situa- 
tion exists, the West must do the same in 
order to be as efficiently armed as is fea- 
sible and possible. 

In view of the present political situation, 
there exist almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to a general disarmament and 
honest outlawing of war. A difference of 
opinion, based on the principles that in- 
volve the future of mankind, can hardly 
be decided by protocol or agreements, and 
the safety of the capitalistic as well as 
the proletarian order lies in the hands of 
the soldier. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL. The Years of 
Preparation. By Lewis Broad. 446 Pages. 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York. $6.00. 


By MAJ CHARLES M. Simpson, III, Inf 


This biography deals with the life of the 
incomparable Winston Spencer Churchill 
from birth until he assumed the leader- 
ship of the British Government at the 
moment of its greatest peril in 1939. It 
is the first of a two-volume biography and 
furnishes the background years or forma- 
tive period that equipped Sir Winston for 
successful leadership of much of the free 
world during the six hard years of World 
War II. 

This book actually is a revision of sev- 
eral earlier biographies written over a 
period of 25 years. The author, by his own 
admission, started in 1933 to expose a 
demagogue—a “self-seeking, unscrupulous 
politician.” Over the years Mr. Broad has 
changed his approach, for this work is a 
eulogy that reflects the great admiration 
of the biographer for his subject. 

The result is not impartial, although 
the author states clearly that this is a 
“Narrative Biography” in which he has 
sought “to record what Churchill did and 
what Churchill said without attempting, 
for the most part, to analyze or judge.” 

It is easy for the reader to adopt the 
author’s approach, for there is so much in 
the various careers of Churchill to admire, 
particularly for the military reader. For 
amateur historians, lovers of biography, 
and admirers of Churchill, this volume is 
extremely interesting. 
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ELECTRONICS FOR EVERYONE. By 
Monroe Upton. 386 Pages. The Devin-Adair 
Co., New York. $6.95. 


By LT Cot FREDERIC H. PALMBLAD, SigC 


What is electricity? It was not so many 
years ago that man hardly dared hope to 
ever find an answer to that question but 
could only profit from observing its ef- 
fects. In spite of this pessimistic view, 
electricity finally has been tracked to its 
lair in the atom; and its unmasking is at 
the bottom of the recent triumphs of sci- 
ence that come under the head of elec- 
tronics. 

With this idea as a basis, Monroe Upton 
starts with the atom and the electron and 
in simple, interesting, and, most impor- 
tant to the reader with limited or no tech- 
nical knowledge, understandable language 
traces electronic development from an ele- 
mentary discussion of the electron itself 
to satellite and missile electronics. 

This progression leads the reader from 
the early discoveries of such greats as 
Faraday, Volta, Ohm, and Ampére to the 
later inventions of Edison, Farnsworth, 
and our modern scientists through such 
fields as radio, television, hi-fidelity, and 
radar—all of which are discussed in suffi- 
cient detail to provide a basic understand- 
ing of the theory and principles involved. 

The book will make no one a technician, 
but it will provide the uninitiated with a 
basic understanding of the electronic mar- 
vels of the day. Those with technical 
knowledge will find the explanations of 
electronic phenomena refreshing because 
of their departure from the usual. 
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SINAI VICTORY. By Brigadier General 
S. L. A. Marshall, United States Army 
Reserve. 280 Pages. William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., New York. $5.00. 


Israel’s Army won the Sinai war by ex- 
tending the limits of military daring. Hit- 
ting forces traveled farther over more 
formidable country in less time than any 
other combat body in history. Decision 
was won in three days; by the fourth day 
some of the brigades were mopping up 200 
miles beyond their assembly points. 

The judgment that victory came through 
unusual daring is the conclusion with 
which today’s leading analyst of battle in- 
troduces his latest tale. Many will read 
the book for its entertainment value de- 
rived from the fact that it is a lucid, 
graphic narrative of exciting events. 
Many should read the book as a text of 
how an army that would not be considered 
professional by most standards can sur- 
mount formidable natural obstacles and, 
even though outgunned, whip an enemy 
waiting behind strongly fortified defensive 
works. 

More importantly, this is an essay on 
leadership reduced to its simplest form, 
shorn of protocol and regulations, and in- 
fused through all ranks, from top to bot- 
tom. The Israeli way of running a war is 
much like rounding up the neighborhood 
gang for a Saturday morning game of no- 
holds-barred football on a vacant lot. But 
you cannot knock success and there is 
much to be said for a doctrine which limits 
itself to a minimum number of essentials 
and keeps its sights trained on results with 
only passing interest in methods. 

The doctrine seems to be “send the com- 
bat force against the decisive objective 
and then order the supply people to keep 
up.” As one commander put it: 


We of the line have a right to demand 
of the logistical system that it keep up. 
Why not? It’s geared to the same pace we 
are. If I let fears about it dictate my moves 
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in combat, that would lessen the pressure 
on it to stay abreast of me. The result 
would be watered-down decisions from 
front to rear. 


Just as refreshing in their logic and sim- 
plicity are the principles which guide 
Israeli Army operations. Some of them 
are: 

“Leading means moving to the point of 
main danger if decisive pressure is to be 
maintained.” 

“When orders can’t get through, assume 
what the orders would be.” 

“When in doubt, hit out. The short route 
to safety is the road to the enemy hill.” 

“Don’t attack head-on; there is usually 
a better way.” 

“If the force designated to attack is not 
suitably armed to overrun the position, 
pull off and call for what is needed. Avoid 
useless wastage.” 

“Keep your sense of humor if you would 
save your wits.” 

“When trapped by sudden fire, move- 
ment means salvation more surely than a 
foxhole.” 

“Always try for surprise in one form or 
another.” 

“In the attack, risk, risk, risk.” 


The doctrine of personal leadership re- 
quires that the commander at each eche- 
lon be at the point of decision and that if 
the attack should stall, the next higher 
commander automatically will head post- 
haste for the center of action to restore 
movement. As General Marshall points 
out, the cost of this code comes high. Of 
Israel’s soldiers killed in the Sinai war 
(less than 200) half were leaders. 

In appearance this book may be a de- 
scription of a little war which could not 
happen again. In actuality, it is a text- 
book on individual leadership—and a 
highly recommended one’ for the nuclear 
age. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS. By Leland M. 
Goodrich. 419 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. $7.50. 

By Lt Cot FRANCIS J. KELLY, Armor 


The evolution of international organi- 
zations in the modern world, the failures, 
achievements, hopes and fears, the suc- 
cesses and failures of previous attempts to 
solve world problems collectively, and the 
culmination of these efforts into the United 
Nations are examined learnedly and at 
length by Mr. Goodrich. 


This is not a cut and dried clinical dis- 
section of the UN and its organizational 
structure, but rather a fresh, analytic ap- 
proach in chronological, quasi-narrative 
form to the major objectives of world po- 
litical organizations. Mr. Goodrich’s eval- 
uation is from the vantage point of his- 
torical retrospect and he maintains a fine 
balance between the organizational form 
and statistics of the UN and the influence 
of the political push and pull which influ- 
enced its growth. 


The frank appraisal of the strengths and 
weakness of the UN, and some of the fac- 
tors contributing thereto, make this book 
must reading for any student of political 
science. Particularly valuable are the dis- 
cussions on power politics, the atom and 
disarmament, and the effectiveness of the 
Security Council and General Assembly. 
The examination of these and other areas 
is erudite, dispassionate, logical, and dis- 
crete. 

Too little attention perhaps is paid to 
the contribution of inter-American coop- 
eration pacts and activities to interna- 
tional amity and understanding. The pros- 
pects for the future, while decrying the 
lack of authority to enforce solutions to 
world problems, are viewed with consider- 
able promise, but not through rose-colored 
glasses by the author. If the United Na- 
tions actually can perform its intended 
role as a harmonizing catalyst, it may ful- 
fill the hopes and dreams of the founders. 
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THE GERMAN RESISTANCE. Carl Goer- 
deler’s Struggle Against Tyranny. By Ger- 
hard Ritter. 330 Pages. Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc., New York. $7.50. 


By Lt CoL HARoLpD E. BEATy, CE 


Here is a complex story of a brave man 
named Carl Goerdeler who led a long 
and courageous fight for a cause which he 
firmly believed to be the best for his coun- 
try. He led the German resistance move- 
ment, one that began before Hitler came 
into power and which grew during the 
years of tyranny to a conspiracy to cure 
the evils of the time by the assassination 
of the Fiihrer. 


It was Goerdeler’s hope to brand Hitler 
publicly as the great warmonger, and 
thereby destroy him. Unfortunately, fate 
ruled otherwise and Goerdeler found him- 
self hunted like an animal, betrayed, tried, 
and eventually executed. 


The author has written an excellent 
story of the German resistance by pre- 
senting the life of the principal German 
civilian leader, the Prussian Carl Goer- 
deler, ex-Mayor of Leipzig, ex-Cabinet 
Minister, Hitler’s most dangerous enemy, 
and one of his most distinguished victims. 

Through the story we watch this Ger- 
man leader’s endeavors to reconcile groups 
and parties, to win over the army lead- 
ers without whose cooperation success was 
impossible. The author successfully leads 
the reader to understand Goerdeler’s at- 
titude regarding the attempt of Hitler’s 
assassination on 20 July 1944, and the 
flight of the hunted from the merciless 
dealers of Nazi vengeance is perhaps the 
most fascinating part of the book. 

This is a history as seen at close range 
and told in human terms. It is a book which 
is of value to those studying political his- 
tory as related to World War II. The 
translator, R. T. Clark, has done an excel- 
lent job; however, he has used terms and 
words which make an otherwise highly in- 
teresting book difficult to read. 
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THE MARCH OF CONQUEST. The Ger- 
man Victories in Western Europe, 1940. 
By Telford Taylor. 460 Pages. Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., New York. $7.50. 

By Lt Cot Howarp L. FELCHLIN, Inf 


The central thesis of this engrossing 
book is that Germany lost World War II 
in June 1940 as a result of the failure of 
Hitler and the German military corps to 
adopt and implement a broad, realistic 
military strategy that would end the war 
in an unquestioned triumph for the Third 
Reich. 

With considerable skill and scholarly 
insight Mr. Taylor carefully has evaluated 
a formidable array of documentary evi- 
dence—mostly German in origin—in or- 
der to relate in detail the tactical aspects 
of the German victories in Western Eu- 
rope during 1940 and to speculate on the 
reasons which deterred the Germans from 
completing their triumphs in the West by 
the defeat of Great Britain. 

The major portion of The March of Con- 
quest is devoted to a factual analysis of 
the German campaigns of 1940 which il- 
lustrate quite clearly the German inge- 
nuity for tactical flexibility, emphasis on 
mobility and shock action, as well as the 
brilliant leadership exhibited by the Ger- 
man field commanders on the battlefield. 

From the historical viewpoint, Mr. Tay- 
lor is to be commended for his conscien- 
tious attempt to portray the facts in an 
objective and dispassionate manner since 
much of future value can be learned from 
the experiences of the German Wehrmacht 
during this period. 

Although Hitler may have been “ill- 
equipped for the Great Captain’s role” 
which he attempted to play, the German 
High Command must bear a large respon- 
sibility for failure to evidence “broad 
strategic vision” at the critical moment 
when complete victory appeared to be 
within Germany’s grasp. 

As Mr. Taylor points out “from the 
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sphere of field tactics to the higher reaches 
of grand strategy, there was a constant 
deterioration” and the German High Com- 
mand was never able to close the enormous 
gap. In spite of their tactical skill on the 
battlefields of Western Europe the Ger- 
mans never solved the problem of how to 
end the war. 

Complete with detailed maps and val- 
uable appendices, this book is highly rec- 
ommended reading for the military. 


A GUIDE TO NUCLEAR ENERGY. By 
R. F. K. Belchem. 77 Pages. The Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., New York. $3.75. 


By Lt Cot Georce D. CARNAHAN, OrdC 


The nuclear energy industry has intro- 
duced a new language into the business of 
power production. In those branches of in- 
dustry concerned with supplying nuclear 
energy requirements, not only technical 
but also commercial staffs need a basic 
knowledge of the subject of nuclear power. 

New standards of quality and precision 
have been introduced into industry. Metal- 
lurgical requirements of nuclear technol- 
ogy have brought into prominence several 
of the rare metals; the use of these has 
confronted scientists, technologists, and de- 
velopment and production engineers with 
many problems. 

This small book is an attempt to explain 
to persons without specialized knowledge 
the theory of nuclear reaction and the 
manner in which nuclear power reactors 
function. The more important types of 
power reactors are covered in detail and 
functioning is shown by means of simple 
sketches which contribute greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. Much thought has 
gone into the organization and arrange- 
ment of the material in the book. 


DICTIONARY OF ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONAUTICS. By Armand Spitz and 
Frank Gaynor. 439 Pages. The Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., New York. $6.00. 
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